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3) HF. employment of stone for all 


air of elegance and substantiality 
to them which is wanting in 
London and other places where 





over, it leads to greater care on the 


part of architects in drawing mouldings | 
and ornaments, which are to be put up | 


in what ought to be a durable material, 
and the result is that the cornices, architraves, 
window-heads, and other dressings are better 
profiled, as a general rule, though, of course, 


with many exceptions, than they are in London. | 


Still, in the new parts of Glasgow, with increased 


elegance, we miss that picturesque and pleasing | 


effect given by variety, which the old parts of 
this and other towns present; and, as in 
Edinburgh, the repetition ad nauseam, of the 


same front, with a marked centre and evenly- | 


balanced sides, produces monotony and dull- 


ness. This is further increased by the pre- | 


valent practice of painting the external stone- 
work, which reduces it to the appearance of 
“compo” forthwith. They are led to this of 
course by a desire to prevent the decay of the 
stone, but if instead of this depreciating step, 
they would use a better material (which could 
be had without much additional expense), 
how much more satisfactory would be the 
result! Good stone does not need paint, and 
it is doubtful whether bad stone will be saved 
by it, at all events unless constantly repeated. 
The spread of Glasgow towards the west has 
been very great within the last few years, nor 
does this surprise when we are told that the 
population is increasing at the rate of 14,000 
a-year. The city statisticians say that 3,000 
new houses are annually wanted there ! 
Amongst the public buildings recently 
erected are the Lunatic Asylum, by Mr. 
Charles Wilson; the new Jerusalem Chapel, 


by Mr. John Burnet; the Free St. John’s | 


Church (Gothic), by Mr. Rockhead; and the 
Renfield-street United Presbyterian Church, 
by Mr. James Brown. A new bank (the 
“* National”) is being erected under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Gibson, of London. It is in two 
stories, Ionic and Composite, carefully studied 
in some of its details, but as a whole petite, 
meagre, and ineffective. The front of the 
County Buildings, by Messrs. Clarke and Bell, 
with an Ionic portico of six ‘columns on a 
lofty basement, displays nice feeling. 

The modern Gothic works in Glasgow 
will not satisfy English critical lovers of 
the style. The Scotch architects are much 
behind hand in this respect ; nor is it much to 
be wondered at, considering the feeling 
against the style which was engendered at the 
Reformation, and has not yet wholly subsided, 
and the different arrangement of the build- 
ing, as compared with our ancient parish 
churches, which is required by the Scotch con- 
gregations, 

Certainly the best specimen we saw is the 
Renfield-street Church, already named, an im- 
posing structure recently completed (with a 
profusion of turrets, pinnacles, and sculptured 
ornaments externally), at a cost of about 
12,000/., which includes, however, meeting- 


structures in Glasgow, gives an | 


“ compo ” is chiefly used and abused. More- | 


a — 


| rooms and other accommodation, besides three 
| shops adjoining one side of the church. 
| Although this church presents much that 
would move the ire of a Cambridge Camdenian, 
or of even less rigid sticklers for precedent, it 
shows so considerable an advance in the right 
direction, that we are led to give a few par- 
ticulars. The style is that of the last period of 
| the pointed (perpendicular), and the entrance 
| front, the east, is flanked by two large square 
| towers, with a turret and pinnacle at each of 
their four corners. Between these is a gable, 
| very fully pannelled, &c., with central pinna- 
cle,a large five-light window and adoor beneath. 
Within, the church is 66 feet square, and 54 
feet high to the highest part of the (plaster) 
groined ceiling, and there are seats for 1,250 
| persons. It is divided into three compart- 
ments, after the manner of a nave and aisles, 
by two heights of iron columns; the lower of 
them carrying a very large gallery which runs 
round the two sides and the east end of the 
church, and the upper, very slight and very 
lofty, with early English capitals, supporting a 
| clerestory, with a series of lancet-headed trip. 
Jets in each side.* The church is covered by 
a roof of one span, sunk openings being 
formed in it to admit light by the (apparent), 
clerestory windows. 





At the west end a recess is formed for the 
pulpit, with the communion table, seats for 
elders, &c., in front, and here there is a large 
window filled with stained glass, by Messrs. 
Ballantine and Allan, of Edinburgh, resembling 
in style the sisters’ window of York.t The 
| pulpit is surmounted by a lofty and elaborate 
canopy of wood, the details of which are supe- 
rior to those of other parts of the church. 
The pews throughout, which are of deal var- 
nished, are low. Pains have been taken to 
heat and ventilate the church, and apparently 
with good success. Fresh air is brought from 
without over hot-water pipes; and for the 
summer, provision is made by means of gas 
burners under two large abduction tubes in 
the roof, to get rid of the vitiated air with 
considerable velocity. 

Polychrome decorations do not appear to be 
very generalin Glasgow. The best work of the 
| sort that we saw is the City Hall, a fine apart- 
ment of great size, decorated by Mr. Hay, of 
Edinburgh, in his own manner, on the occasion 
of the soirée given last year in furtherance of 
the Glasgow Atheneum, when Mr. Dickens, 
the genial “ Boz,” charmed the ears and hearts 
of the citizens by earnest eloquence.§ 


We hope before long to see a love of art 
more general in Glasgow than it is now, as 
well as increased means afforded for studying 
it: a gallery of casts is greatly needed. || The 
corporation shovld take up the matter, and 





* The popular objection to the introduction of columns 
internally, is so great (on the ground of obstruction), that 
even these thin iron supports, we are told, were regarded 
with jealousy. 

+ When we were in Edinburgh, we saw some excellent 
works by Mr. Ballantine, and were glad to learn from him 
that a taste for this important art is spreading in Scotland. 
To Mr. Ballantine, as our readers will remember, the exe- 
cution of the windows for the new House of Lords is en- 
trusted. 

t There is a powerful hot-water apparatus, consisting of 
two boilers, four-fifths of whose surface is exposed to the 
direct action of tae radiant heat, and calculated to maintain the 
temperature of the interior at sixty degrees when the external 
air may be as low as twenty degrees. The heated air pro- 
duced by contaet and radiation is drawn through sieves, to 
avoid the effects of cold draughts, and thrown into the area 

| and around the galleries by a series of forty-four eduction 

| tubes. The effect of this is to be increased or diminished 
at pleasure, by shifting two valves placed on the mouth of 
the fresh air induction tubes. This heating and ventilating 
apparatus was constructed, under the direction of the archi- 
tect, by Messrs. Combe and Hamilton, of Glasgow. 

§ The progress of the Glasgow Atheneum has been most 
satisfactory, and has amply justified those who, in the face 
of much opposition, asserted the want of such an institution, 
and suce d in establishing it. 

{ Funds (the bequest of an individual) are likely to be- 

| come available there before long, we understand, for the 


| promotion of art. We hope they will be efficiently applied. | 








ee 


vote a sum of money annually for the promo- 
tion of the arts,—regarding it as an invest- 
ment which would not fail to produce large 
returns. We anticipated much from the School 
of Design there, and were pained on visiting 
it to find the same want of understanding be- 
tween the committee, the master, and the 
central body, as prevailed in Somerset House 
some time ago, and was continuously com- 
mented on by us. The committee, so far as 
we could learn, had not visited the rooms for 
months; the inspector, Mr. Wilson, had been 
there, and, without communication with the 
master, Mr, Mac Manus, had framed a report, 
acting on which it would seem the central board 
had, on the day of our visit, dismissed Mr. Mac 
Manus, without first obtaining any explana- 
tion or giving any grounds for the step. The 
board may have good reasons for thus 
summarily dismissing this gentleman, but in 
the face of warm commendations by the com- 
mittee for his exertions, annually reported in 
the local papers, and often quoted by us and 
metropolitan contemporaries, it certainly does 
seem a very extraordinary proceeding, and re- 
quires explanation. The scholars have pre- 
sented a memorial, expressing their thanks to 
their master (as we understand), and praying 
that he may be reinstated. We shall probably 
hear something more of it before long, and we 
express a hope that Mr. Mac Manus will be 
reinstated. 

The general management of the provincial 
schools is far from satisfactory: to call them 
schools of design is a mere farce; they are 
simply drawing academies, and are not a line 
nearer to any thing else than they were five 
years ago. We must take an opportunity to 
look once more at the general question.* Our 
readers will scarcely believe, that in the school 
for a place like Glasgow, to say nothing of 
there being no class for design, there is actually 
no class for mechanical drawing or architec- 
tural ornament. 

We were forcibly reminded of the value of 
such a class on visiting the Vulcan and Lance- 





* At the Staffordshire School of Design (the ‘‘ Potteries’) 
a class for modelling has been commenced, under the super- 
intendence of Monsieur Emile Jeannest, sculptor, of Paris! 
At the meeting for the distribution of prizes, held last month, 
Lord Granville, who is a member of the Board of Trade, to 
which board the schools of design are confided, took the 
chair, and made some pertinent remarks. His lordship said 
it was a significant fact, that in some countries almost all 
their exports consisted of manufactures which owed their chief 
value tc the taste displayed in ornamenting them. This was 
attributable, in no small degree, to the encouragement 
which schools of design received in the chief towns of those 
countries. In Paris, for instance, 1,800 pupils attended the 
schools of design; and in Antwerp there were 600; thus 
shewing that efficient instruction had only to be provided and 
the artisans would avail themselves of it; and showing, 
also, that we must not flag in the use of similar means of 
improvement. It had been asserted, but he did not admit 
it, that there was something in our northern clime which 
ineapacitated us for works of the highest order of art. A 
southern atmosphere might give advantage in the study of 
colour, and the constant enjoyment of the open air might 
almost insensibly train the mind to an appreciation of 
beauty of form and colour. It must be allowed we had not 
these advantages; but then we possessed a northern energy 
available for all purposes, and an innate confidence that 
whatever had been done elsewhere, our artizans were capable 
of equalling. This feeling had caused the establishment of 
Schools of Design amongst us, that artists might be trained 
whose designs should equal those of our continental rivals, 
and workmen whose hands and eyes should be sufficiently 
practised to carry their designs into execution. Since the 
first establishment of the schools, alterations had taken place 
in the mode of management, into which he need not enter. 
Suffice it to say, the schools had done great good. They 
had not only produced increased skill, but removed pre- 
judices. One prejudice was that it was inconsistent with 
the dignity of high art to employ talents in that sphere; 
but the example of Raffaelle, Giulio Romano, Rubens, 
and Flaxman, not to mention modern artists of celebrity, 
age he ag ig ment on the subject quite out of 
the question, and the prejudice was fast disappearing. 
Another difficulty the schools had to encounter was the 
indifference of manufacturers themselves. Much might be 
said on this subject, but it could not be in a 
district like the Potteries, where it was so apparent the 
continued pre-eminence of their manufactures depended on 
producing superior designs in form and decoration. The 
schools, he repeated, had done much, but he thought ¢ 
might be made productive of greater practical results. He 
thought they might become the means of a more extensive 
application of the principles of art to the vses of manu- 
factures, And he did not rehend that standard of 
instruction would be low y making it thus practica!,— 
not allowing the mechanical to destroy the poetical, but 
presenting a combination of both—a union which these 
schools should try to achieve. In this we quite agree with 
his lordship, and shall be to see evidence of a desire at 
Somerset House to effect what is found to be necessary. 
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field works, and the Govan works, for the 
construction of steam-engines and iron vessels, 
the establishments of Mr. R. Napier. In these 
important works 1,300 men are employed 
weekly, and the most powerful and perfect 
means are used to effect the various processes. 
At the latter establishment, amongst other 
works in hand, was an enormous iron frigate 
for the Government, the Simoom, of 2,000 tons 
burden, wholly formed of iron,—iron plates 


over iron ribs.* At Mr. Dixon’s immense | 


works also, and many others, hundreds of men 
are employed who might be led to give their 
sons the advantage of such a class, if it existed. 
If the schools of design must be merely draw- 
ing academies, at all events the teaching may 
be in accordance with the wants and opportu- 
nities of the locality. 





THE GAS MOVEMENT. 
POWER AND PROFIT OF ASSOCIATION. 

From the notable “abstract of returns” by 
the gas companies to Parliament,—called for, 
by the way, in consequence of our own pre- 
vious exposures of the anomalous and most 
unsatisfactory state of the economics of gas- 
light throughout the three kingdoms, and itself 


ir ‘ , 8} : a 
1 turn already so easily, but we hope instruc- | ¢,4, enough, to prove the prevalence of an 


| iniquitous and inexcusable system of tanta- 


tively, anatomized,—it was clearly proved in 
our last article that we have now in truth no 
longer the least occasion either to procure or 
publish any evidence but their own most ample 
though undesigned admissions for the fact, 
that they not only can but po already sell 
their gas at prices 25 to 50 per cent. below 
those therefore now self-convictedly enormous 
charges usually exacted from the great but 
disunited mass of gas consumers, who, victims 
under the ‘ divide-and-govern’ principle, can- 
not, or rather do not, bring the fear of efficient 
because associated “enterprise in the manu- 
facture” before the watchful yet purblind eyes 


of the gas companies. And as for any pretence | 


of justice in such admitted overcharges, on 
any ground whatever, we have, we think, 
already sufficiently, though incidentally, dis- 
cussed that point in the article alluded to; and 
indeed, the self-condemnatory fact that some 
of the companies themselves admit that they 
make either a very trifling difference of charge, 
or none at all, between ‘large’ consumers and 
‘small’ is of itself conclusive.t 

But we have yet an even more glaring series 
of proofs to present than any in the extracts 
hitherto given in exposition of the overcharges 
made on ‘small’ consumers beyond what is 
admitted to be a sufficient price when exacted 





duced to 8s. 6d., and then to 6s., while the cor- 
poration price was only reduced to 2s. 6d. 

At Leicester, where we proved the possibi- 
lity of making gas, even on a small scale, and 
under various other disadvantages, at 2 per 
1,000 cubic feet, the (here certainly not too low) 
price of 3s. 4d. has been charged to the cor- 
yoration, while the private consumers have 

een taxed, over and above, to the amount of 
even so much as 10s. to 12s., latterly reduced, 
no doubt as in so many other instances by 
compulsion, to 7s. 14d., 5s. 64d., and (to large 
private consumers) 4s, 8d. 

At Stockton, the public lights are supplied 
to the corporation at 2s. 6d., while 7s. 6d. is 


| the charge made upon private consumers. 


At Swansea, the public lamps are lighted at 
2s. 8d., while the private dwelling cannot be 
lighted for less than 7s. 


Having determined, on the present ocga- 
sion, not to travel out of the record of the 
companies themselves,* we shall say nothing as 
to many other similar cases which have come 
under our notice, partly in the shape of bitter 
complaint on the part of private consumers, 
that such an injustice should be longer suf- 
fered to exist. Such cases, however, all the 
more clearly shew how little dependence need 
be placed on the “abstract” as a full, true, 
and particular account of anything likely to 
look ‘rather too bad’ in its ‘ made up’ manu- 
facture. As it is,in the present and preceding 
articles we have offered enough, and more 


mount bribery on the part of gas companies, 


| especially by connivance with those very 


corporations which ought to protect the inter- 
ests not of a few of the larger rate-payers 


| alone but of the whole of the community 


whom they virtually represent. Bribery we 
maintain it to be for such corporations to 
accept of such an advantage (even granting 
the price they pay isa fair one), so long as the 
mass of their constituents are thereby left to 
be plundered at the mercy of a self-seeking 
company, in place of being protected,—by 
threats, at least, of the establishment of muni- 
cipal gas works, for the fair and uniform be- 
hoof of the community at large,—but bribery 
of astill deeper dye than otherwise, if we are 
to be told that the gas companies positively 
lose by such sacrifices—for the public behoof 
—ahem !—“ and as a matter of policy,” we 
presume, “to prevent public enterprise in the 
manufacture.” If, on the other hand, we give 


| gas companies and corporations the credit of 


from ‘large’ establishments, which might | 


otherwise be induced to manufacture gas for 
themselves. We refer to the overcharges made 
on ‘private? consumers beyond what are 
equally admitted to be, since taken as, sufficient 
prices, when paid by ‘public’ such as 
municipal corporations still more likely to be 
tempted or provoked into the adoption of the 
like economical measure. 


At Belfast, the corporation have had the | 


public lamps lighted at about 2s. per 1,000 
cubic feet, while private consumers have been 
charged from 4s. 103d. up to 7s. 11d., and 
even ‘large’ private consumers 4s. 6d. up to 
6s. 6d. This, too, is a moderated arrangement 


| believing the one incapable of offering, and 


the other of receiving, the bribe of a reduction 
of price constituting, and known to constitute 
a positive loss to the company till otherwise 
madejup, and accordingly believe that no such 
obvious and undisguised bribery is ever prac- 
tised,—if, in other words, the prices charged 
to such corporations be fair and remunerative 


| prices, what in the wide world are we to think 


of charges five, six, seven, aye, ten hundred, 


| per cent beyond these fair and remunerative 


prices? Let the gas companies choose their 
horn of this dilemma. Meantime, whethe 


| corporations pay a fair price or an unfair one, 
| we would earnestly call upon the private gas 


consumers to remonstrate with their repre- 
sentatives for thus completely and effectually 


| compromising their interests in either way, by 


of previous charges of 1s. per 1,000 for public | 


lamps, and 7s, to 10s. for private con- 
sumption ! 

At Gloucester, while the public lighting was 
done at 3s., private consumers were done at 
12s. Gd.! A little shame, however, having 
come over the shadow of the gas-holding 
brow, the price to private consumers was re- 





* The size of this enormous piece of iron-construction is 
-” host by 41 feet; the cost of the hull alone will be 
50,000/, 

t We are glad to have already something like a tribute to 
the truth and justice of our argument, in the manifestation 
of a disposition on the part of companies both to renounce 
and to disclaim the practice of the objectionable rule ander 
censure. Thus, the clerk to the Wakefield Gas Company, 
overlooking the fact that in the article to which he alludes 
we “‘oompult the records of the gas c »mpanies’s own con- 
fessionat,”’ namely, their own Parliamentary returns of 1847, 
informs us that gas at Wakefield 1s aot charged 5s. to ‘large’ 
private consumers and 3s. to ‘ small,’ the price to ALL being 

now, we are so far pleased to find) 4s. 6d. By referring, 
however, to his own return, he cannot but be convinced that 
our statement, notwithstanding, is correct, 





conniving at such acts of injustice towards | 
| the mass of their constituents, whom they have | 


so much power to protect from the grasp of 
those to whose merciless clutches they are, on 
the contrary, thus in the meantime virtually 
and completely abandoned.t 


As to ‘large’ private consumers, and the 


_advantages conferred on them, it is clear 


that the gas companies can have neither in- 
terest nor reason even to paralyze their 
enterprise in private manufacture by offering 
them gas at losing prices, or at any other than 
prices that will pay, so that we cannot but 





* At Wakefield, our correspondent, Mr. J. Whittaker, clerk 
to the company, informs us that the present charge is 4s. 


for public lamps, and that the charge of 4s. 6d. to private | 


consumers, large and small, is to be reduced to the same 
sum in July next. 


+ A correspondent wishes to know if we are able to furnish | 
data as to the proper charges for lighting public amps with | 


gas. The only conceivable data, or rather datum, peculiar 
to such charges, over and above those local and other data, 


of course, on which all other charges ought to be based,— | 


may be the greater certainty of payment. Yet we could point 
to more than one instance in which corporations are duc 
heavy sums to gas companics, and cannot pay them, 


conclude that such prices do pay; and if 
they do, the gas companies stand confessed 
not only as merciless exactors, but as suicidal 
obstructives to the wide-spreading distribution 
of an article of universal utility, which nature 
and science and art have made a present of, 
not to them in particular,—its mere admi- 
nistrators,—but to the public in general, its 
destined consumers. 

That it is only to a comparatively small 
extent among the mass of large consumers 
that they can sell at 25 to 50 per cent. 
below their exactions from the small, we defy 
them to maintain; for that would be utterly 
inconsistent with their own established prin- 
ciple, that it is only when they can increase 
their sale to the utmost possible extent that 
they can afford to moderate their price to even 
the smallest possible extent. On the contrary, 
we have clearly shewn by wholesale evidence, 
and that too of their own shewing, that even 
without any increase of consumption at all, 
they can at this moment, if they will, diminish 
their present prices to the great mass of gas 
consumers by 25 to 50 per cent. at least, ex- 
clusive of all consideration of corporation 
prices, and still have a paying profit. 

What then is the most obvious, speedy, and 
effectual remedy for the iniquity now exposed ? 
Why, let us only recall for an instant the ad- 
mitted reason for charging the more moderate 
price from the large consumer, namely, ‘‘ po- 
licy, to prevent private enterprise in the manu- 
facture,” and we shall at once be convinced 
that, until the suppliers of gas shall prove by 
acts that they now perceive that it would be a 
much more satisfactory mode of doing busi- 
ness, and much more for their own ultimate 
interest, to reduce their prices, and thus to 
multiply the aggregate of the jets and burners 
they supply by at least a hundred fold,— 
that until then, the only hope for the 
disunited mass of gas consumers and would- 
be gas consumers, is centred in Assoctra- 
TION. Let them even associate merely 
in their own more limited districts, at first, and 
determine either to be supplied, through a 
single meter of their own, as an association, at 
the price charged to a large consumer, or at 
such price as they may deem reasonable under 
all the circumstances ; or failing that, let them 
increase and extend their body until they can 
threaten, with weight and will, to carry out 
what the very object of the gas companies in 
being so very reasonable to large consumers 
in their charges is to prevent, namely, their 
own associated enterprise in the manufacture. 
Only let the gas consumers and the would-be 
gas consumers of a district so unite, and in 
the first place give to some one gas company 
an order for a large consumption of gas at 
such a reasonable rate, and they may depend on 
it, especially where there is competition, that one 
company or other will then be ready and will- 
ing to treat with them, leaving both company 
| and association very great profiters by the 
bargain. 

At Edinburgh, lately, a meeting of gas con- 
sumers, principally composed of the working 





classes,—who are almost all there already more 
or less supplied with gas light, and are hence far 
in advance of their metropolitan brethren,— 
determined to withstand an increase of charge 
| for meters supplied by the companies, and at 
| once to form clubs for the purchase of meters. 
| Now, though we do not think these Edin- 
burghers yet see their way very clearly towards 
their own best interests, here, for all that, we 
have something like a rudiment or geri of the 
very associations so much desiderated. Let 
us hope that it will be a staminal germ, and 
grow up into something like intelligible shape 
and sturdy construction, not only there, but 
here, and elsewhere ; and we are convinced that 
| the fruits of it will not disappoint the hopes 
and wishes of its cultivators. 

Our object is to make the advantages of gas 
| general, and, in order that it may be so, we 
must have gas cheap and good. 





Tue ALKALI ANDGLASs TRADES are still in 
| avery depressed state. Several of the manu- 
factories of crown, flint, and bottles, are 
closed, besides three of the principal alkali 
| magufactories on the Tyne; and those in ex- 
| istence, we are afraid, are scarcely obtaining 
| remunerating prices for their productions.— 
| Newcastle Guardian, 
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VALUE OF THE ANCIENT MASTERS. 


ARTISTICAL EDUCATION, 


Sir,—Although Mr. Cave Thomas returns 
to the charge, I am still unconvinced. Let 
any unprejudiced critic spend an impartial 
half-hour in either end of Trafalgar-square,—I 
demand no other test,—and the decided 
superiority of the ancient over the modern 
schools of painting will be, alas! too manifest. 
But here Mr. Cave Thomas and myself are at 
one. He is aman of too good taste to deny 
the genius of the earlier schools of Italy, Flan- 
ders, and Spain, or to question (I quote his 
own words) the power of the ancient artists. 
His main quarrel with them is that they 
abstract the funds from the painters of the 
present day. Now is this so? Can any 
description of picture meet with a readier sale 
than any works of those highly-gifted men 
who annually exhibit their performances in 
this metropolis? It might be invidious to 
name them ; but in behalf of one, now no more, 


such a privilege may be permitted. The esti- | 
mation in which the works of Sir David Wilkie | 
are held both in England and abroad is amply | 


proved by the large prices they bring. I may 


indeed cite an instance within my knowledge. | 
“The Distraining for Rent” was purchased by | 
Mr. W. Wells, only a few months ago, for | 


upwards of a thousand guineas, at the sale of 
his uncle’s collection. Having mentioned 
names, I will now give an instance without a 


name. A young man, under the age of | 
twenty-two, obtained a few years ago 4001, for | 


a fancy painting, ‘ tableau de genre,’ being, as 
I am credibly informed by those conversant 


with the history of painting, the largest sum | 


ever realized for a single picture by so juvenile 
an artist. And if I am wrong in this assump- 
tion, as is indeed quite possible, I beg for 
contradiction through your widely-extended 
columns. 

Men in an age like [the present are ready to 
give any sum to obtain external luxuries and 
the refinements of art. The misfortune is, 
that the education of the eye is too generally 
neglected amongst us; and our national cha- 
racter is alien to those displays which the 
climate, the religion, the disposition of con- 
tinental nations render far more frequent than 
amongst us. Commerce has but little affinity 
to the loftiest aspiration of genius; and 
although willing to lend the money power with 
a liberal hand, can seldom do more. ‘To 
cocker up, therefore, a school of second-rate 
art in such a society as that in which we 
live, is no difficult task. But more is 
needed; and the best mode of obtaining 
it seems to your humble servant not merely 
the creation of a certain number of vendible 
pictures, but the superinducing a more correct 
and classical habit of thought in the minds of 


the well-educated classes, by the dissemination | 
of correct ideas, through the medium of good | 


engravings, art-manufactures, and last, though 
not least, the works of the old masters. Owing 


to the want of space in our galleries and public | 
museums, the great men of Italy are unknown | 
amongst us. | would, above others, name one, | 
the pride of Venice, the glorious “ Tintoret.” | 


Here is a master, second, it may be 


affirmed, to none in design, and, as a colourist, | 


beyond all praise, whose works are unknown 
in Great Britain; but then he is a master who 
requires “ 
«The Bellini,” “ Perugino,” “Andrea Man- 


tegna,” Fra Angelico, and many, many more, | 


all sealed volumes to English eyes. Now, I 


am well aware of the difficulty of approaching | 


prejudices of long standing, and of the impos- 


sibility of changing habits of long date; and | 


I am not, Sir, one of those who could con- 
scientiously advocate the ornamentation of 
churches with large gallery pictures, yet, 
surely, many of our public institutions and 
museums afford noble opportunities for ga- 
thering round us some of the masterpieces of 
the olden time, I regret, indeed, far less the 
money that is spent in ancient works of art,* 
than the circumstance that many of our finest 
pictures, immured in the country mansions of 
the nobility, seldom meet the public eye. This 
should be remedied. The noble example of 
Lord Ellesmere, the Marquis of Westminster, 
and others, should be imitated ; and those who 
have collections should take a laudable pride 





* The disturbed state of Upper Italy would seem to offer 
an opportunity for procuring some of these works. 


space.” Others I could name— | 


in exposing them to the public, if possible, in 
their own galleries, but if not there, at least in 
the chambers of the British Institution. It is 
to be lamented too, that of late years, what 
may without unfairness be called the drawing- 
room taste, has prevailed among us. Whatever 
is pleasing, however contemptible or finnikin, 
meets with a ready sale. Gerard Douw or 
Mieris can command any price, while genuine 
works by Rubens or Caracci dwindle away in 
neglect. A Cuyp or Teniers will command 
any sum, but a Domenichino or a Vandyck 
may be obtained at as moderate a valuation as 
at any time within the last — So far 
then, Sir, from agreeing with Mr. Cave Tho- 
mas, that we pay too exclusive an attention to 
the works of the old masters, I regret to per- 
ceive that they have fallen into almost total 
| neglect in this country, and that the masculine 
| vigour of the ancient schools is dying away in 
| the prettinesses of the present day. ore 
| Edwin Landseer may fairly be said to hold the 
| palm among living English artists, yet is it 
not, alas! a frequent subject of regret among 
those who, as good judges, frequent our exhi- 
bitions, to see so great a genius exercising 
itself on such servile themes—a parroquet, a 
lap-dog, pets of all sorts and sizes, Van Am- 
burgh and his lion,—are these, it may be 
asked, fit subjects for the painter to treat who 
has immortalized himself by such pictures as 
“ The Shepherd’s Grave,” and “ The Shep- 
| herd’s Chief Mourner ? ” 

From what I have already urged, it will be 
surmised that the painter’s life should be in a 
great measure with the past, not as excluding 
| the light of nature, but as seeing her beauties 
through the assistance of his predecessors. 
The imitation to be aimed at by him is not of 
a narrow, confined, illiberal, unscientific, or 
servile kind. It is a faithful endeavour to 
progress —gleaning from antiquity all that 
antiquity can bestow, and superadding what- 
ever the temper of the times or the taste of the 
public may enjoin. Art is the collection and 
putting together of raw materials. He who 
| has the most complete and perfect assemblage 
of them will be the greatest artist. All know- 
ledge and all science may therefore, in some 
sort, be affirmed to be the province of the 
painter, but surely his first and special care 
should be to plant his foot upon the rock of 
experience, and master those sublime thoughts 
which have been handed down to us from age 
to age, and have made the name of Italy a by- 
word for all that is externally beautiful. 

“To find excellencies, however dispersed,” 
says Sir Joshua Reynolds, “ to discover beau- 
ties, however concealed by the multitude of 
defects with which they are surrounded, can 
be the work only of him who, having a mind 
always alive to his art, has extended his views 
| to all ages and all schools, and has acquired 

from that comprehensivé map which he has 
thus gathered to himself, a well-digested and 
perfect idea of his art, to which every thing 
| may be referred. Like a sovereign judge and 
arbiter of art, he is possessed of that presiding 
power which separates and attracts every 
excellence from every school; selects both 
from what is great and what is little; brings 
| home knowledge both from the east and from 
| the west, making the universe tributary towards 
| furnishing his mind, and enriching his works 
| with originality and variety of inventions.” 
Again, says the same high authority, “Study, 
therefore, the works of the great masters for 
ever. Study, as nearly as you can, in the order, 
in the manner, and on the principles on which 
they studied. Study nature attentively, but 
| always with those masters in your company ; 








| consider them as models which you are to 
| imitate, and at the same time as rivals with 
| whom you are to contend.” 

Allow me, in conclusion, to make a sugges- 
| tion to you, Sir, that I think might of 
| service to the arts, i. ¢., to take up the criti- 
| cism of the old masters in your journal, com- 
| bining it with such of the modern masters as 
| seem most appropriate. JRaffaelle and his 
| master Perugino would go well together; they 
| might be traced in their influence on Italian 
| art through the three centuries of its decay, 
and the revival of the Raffaellesque school at 
| Dusseldorf, under Overbeck, might well be 
| noticed. Again, Michelangelo would be a 
| fitting subject for a paper of some length. It 
| would afford a good opportunity of reading, to 
some of our youthful artists, a lesson on their 


| 


drawings. Fuseli, among recent artists, is a 
good example of the “caricature of the sub- 
lime,” and in that respect a good contrast with 
Michaelangelo. A noble comparison, too, 
might be drawn between Michelangelo and 
Tintoret, for which there are some excellent 
hints in the second volume of “ Modern 
Painters.”* But I only suggest this to your 
better judgment. At some future time, with 
leisure and opportunity, it would afford me 
much pleasure to aid you in carrying forward 
such a scheme. In landscape, Turner and 
Claude, or Poussin and Wilson, would be 
good instances to illustrate my meaning. The 
benefit, I think, of comparing the ancient with 
the modern school, and drawing out a lesson 
for the latter, must be admitted. 


An AMATEUR. 








THE HEALTH QUESTION. 


It has been determined, by a public meeting 
at Stratford-on-Avon, to petition the Board of 
Health to direct a superintending inspector to 
visit the town, to inquire as to its sewerage, 
&c., with a view to its improvement.——At 
Loughborough it has been determined to take 
the opinion of a surveyor as to improvements, 
but some of the inhabitants want to go farther, 
and contemplate taking the requisite steps to 
place the town under the Public Health Act. 
-——We understand that the General Board 
of Health have made a communication to the 
town clerk of Gateshead, to the effect that they 
will turn their attention first to those towns 
from which rate-payers’ petitions may he re- 
ceived, or to which, no petition being necessary, 
they may be invited by town-councils to apply 
the Public Health Act. At Braintree, in 
Essex, an effort is being made by the rate- 
payers of the town, with a spirit which does 
them much credit, to bring into opera- 
tion, in the locality, the provisions the 
Public Health Act—a measure which those 
acquainted with the parish know is much 
required, in order to secure efficient drainage, 
and enforce that cleanliness which is so 
essential to comfort and safety at all times. 
A petition is in course of signature, —— 
Mr. Daniel Smith, a surgeon, has addressed a 
letter to the editor of the Gloucestershire Chro- 
nicle, containing the following illustrations 
of the prejudicial effect of decaying animal 
and vegetable matter on human health :— 
“ Case Ist. In the early part of the month 
of April I was summoned to attend on the 
mother of a large family for some trifling 
malady. The cottage was isolated and heal- 
thily situated, in a village partly agricultural 
and manufacturing. My attention was at once 
directed to a reservoir near the door, pur- 
posely constructed to receive the horse-refuse, 
&c., and which appeared to contain both azj- 
mal and vegetable matter, with water, or 
rather liquid manure. Feeling assured of the 
deleterious effects of this compound fas the 
excess of moisture evaporated), I warned the 
inmates of the certainty of fever occurring. 
Notwithstanding, the nuisance was suffered to 
remain, and a few weeks only had elapsed, 
when twelve out of thirteen of this family 
were prostrated with fever, and such was its 
intensity, that at one period five persons were 
in a state of insensibility, two died, and one (a 
young man) continued a drivelling imbecile for 
weeks ; he is now only slowly recovering. His 
family have, in consequence, been extensive 
recipients from the parochial funds. I omitted 
to state that no other case of fever existed in 
the neighbourhood. — Case 2nd. I was re- 
quested ta visit an aged woman, whom I found 
sinking with low fever : casting a look around, 
I found the contents of a gutter trickling be- 
fore the door, and depositing its noxious con- 
tents within afew yards of the house. A son 
of the poor woman, on visiting her, complained 
of the effluvia, went home, sickened with 
fever, congestive disease followed, and he died, 

ueathing to his parish a widow and six 
children.—Case gr was called to attend on 
a you a cathe Eee of comme 
tion. “hang forcibly impressed with the a. 
larity of my patient’s condition to one 1 had 
formerly attended in the same house (though 
of a different family), I was induced to make 
some sanitary inspection, | found that a privy 











* “ Modern Painters,”’ in two vol by a Graduate of 
the University of Oxford, ide 
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was contiguous to the room, and communi- 
cated with a drain beneath the floor of my 
patient’s apartment.” ; 
Coming nearer the metropolis, a committee 
has been organised at Brompton: the parish 
has been divided into sections, and a careful 
examination as to the state of drainage, &c., is 
going on. The condition of some of the courts 
in this otherwise healthy and beautiful district 
is deplorable. Mr. Charles Bernard has pub- 
lished a “ Chart of the Public Health Act,”’* 





which will be useful in Board-rooms, &c. | 


——Dr. Robert Dickson has printed three 
pages of useful “‘ Admonitions on Asiatic 
Cholera ”’ and Mr. Challice, surgeon, has 





published one page (through Renshaw, Strand), | 


shewing “ How to avoid the Cholera,” from | 
revealed the secret of its positive associate. 


which we take two sentences, which relate to 


our speciality :—“‘1. Cleanse out, and tho- | 


roughly scour, your water-butts or cisterns : 


boil the water before you drink it or give it to | 


your children. Impure water is the cause of 
many diseases. 2. If there be offensive smells 
in your house, from sewers or cesspools, com- 
plain to your landlord; if he take no steps for 
removing the nuisance, complain to the parish 
authorities ; if they don’t assist you, apply to 
the magistrates. The law now protects from 
poison, as well as starvation.”’———On the sub- 
ject of impurities in water we find the follow- 
ing note in the “ Report and Supplement on the 
Supply of Surplus Water to Manchester,” &c., 
by 8. C. Homersham, C.E.t :—“ Any scheme 
for supplying a town population with water 
from surface drainage, especially when the 
constant supply is to be introduced, ought 
to provide for filtering the water. All river 
water, especially in warm summer wea- 
ther, contains more or less organic matter 
in combination, which may in great part be 
separated from it by filtration. There is much 
more difficulty in filtering river water that is 
quite clear in hot summer weather (owing to 
the vegetable matter contained in it), than in 
filtering turbid water in cold weather. In the 
appendix to the illustrations of the Croton 
Aqueduct, published by Wiley and Putnam, 
New York, 1843, and written by Charles A. 
Lee, M.D., it is stated, p. 136, ‘ River water 
always contains a more or less quantity of 
organic matter in suspension, or solution. As 
a general rule, the quantity is too small to pro- 
duce any decidedly injurious effect; but phy- 
sicians and medical writers agree in the opinion 
that water impregnated with it to any great 
extent must be deleterious. Where the decom- 
posing matter is too small to produce any imme- 
diately obvious effects, itis difficult to procureany 
decisive evidence of its influence on the system. 
When the amount is considerable, it causes 
dysentery and fevers, often of a highly fatal 
character.” The health of a whole com- 
munity may be affected by the impurities in 
the water drunk by them. When choosing a 
site for a house, parties should learn the 
nature of the strata through which the water 
passes, and how it is likely to affect their con- 
stitution. By the way, some of our water- 
companies want talking to. 





ON THE NATURE AND PROPERTIES OF 
THE METALS USED IN THE BUILDING 
TRADES. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Brrore proceeding to give something like 
a useful compendium of what is known of the 
nature and properties of the different metals of 
more or less importance in the building trades, 
it may be worth while, even for form’s sake, 
to take a brief view of their electrical relation- 
ships, which materially affect their utility and 
properties under various circumstances. 

Let us, as a free and easy simile, suppose a 
common bar magnet to be divided into, or to 
be composed of, different compartments, the 
more intermediate or central of which are of 
clear metal, while the more polar are both 
corroded, and their metalline lustre quite ob- 
scured by agencies of different, and let us sup- 
pose of contrary, descriptions ; and although 
most of even the metals-proper exist in nature 
usually in a state of corrosion, we have a rough 
similitude of what the whole range or scale of 
metalline nature, metalloidal as well as purely 
metallic, by comparison, appears to us to pre- 


* Chapman and Hall, Strand, 
+ Weale, London ; Thomson, Manchester 


sent to view. The metals-proper sccupy the | 
middle regions or compartments vu! she scale, 
while each pole or extreme is more permanently | 
corroded, the metalloidal or positive extreme, 
comprising the bases of the earths and alkalies, 
by oxygen; and, as we incline to think, the 
other or negative extreme, comprising the 
arsenical, sulphurous, and other “non-metallic”’ 
bases forming acids, by hydrogen. That the | 
positive metalline pole is covered with the great 
electro-negative oxygen Davy demonstrated, | 
though it can be proved that the ancient 
chemists were well aware of its metalline nature. | 
What the negative pole is covered with remains 
to be seen; and certainly it is not to be ex- 
pected that it will yield up its secrets to the 
same persuasive agency which so effectually 


We already know, however, that sulphur does 
contain hydrogen, and that hydrogen is capable 
of producing appearances somewhat like that of 
boron and silicon. But our purpose was a merely 
popular one in touching on this rather curious 
and irteresting subject, and we have effected 


| the object designed in merely suggesting the 


} 


| similitude, and pointing out the position rela- 


tively held by the metals-proper between the 


| two extremes of the metalline scale comprising 





antimony, arsenic, tellurium, and even iodine, 
towards the negative pole; and zinc, manga- 
nese, calcium, potassium, &c., towards the 
positive. 

The more important metalline and other 
elements have been thus electrically classified 
in order from the positive towards the nega- 
tive pole or extreme,—potassium, calcium, 
aluminum, manganese, zinc, iron, tin, lead, 
copper, mercury, silver, gold, platinum, anti- 
mony, arsenic, tellurium, iodine, sulphur. This 
classification may be afterwards found useful. 
A somewhat different, yet in the main similar, 
order has been observed by Dr. Faraday in the 
magnetical relationships of the metals, the rank 
or position of the magnetical being analagous 
to that of the electro-positives, while the 
diamagnetical are analogous to the electro- 
negatives. It must be noted, however, that 
there is here analogy more than identity. But 
into this novel and erudite subject we need not 
enter. 

The science of the metals-proper, such as 
iron, lead, and copper, at this present time, is 
in rather a peculiar crisis of its progress. Hi- 
therto they have been regarded more as un- 
compounded, as well as indecomposible, ele- 
ments than as compounds admitting of at | 
least a description of their elements, if not 
of an analysis. One of our best living 
chemists, however, Dr. Graham, has ven- 
tured, apparently on good grounds, to elabo- 
rate a theory of their actual composition. 
Holding them to be of a compound, saline (or 
rather haloidal) nature, he accounts for their 
individual differences by regarding them as 
containing more or less powerful ‘ basyles,’ of 
a zincous Or positive nature and ‘ salt-radicals’ 
of a negative nature, such as chlorine, the 
negative agency in common salt. And the 
metalline natures thus constituted by more or 
less complication, may be further compounded 
one with another and still constitute appa- 
rently simple metals. Copper, he conceives, 
contains a more powerful salt - radical, or 
electro-negative nature, and a less powerful 
basyle, or electro- positive, than either tin or 
lead ; gold, a still more potent salt-radical and 
a still weaker basyle than copper, and so on 
according to the rank of each metal in the elec- 
trical scale. Now, it isa singular fact, of which 
we have been ourselves assured by occasional 
researches, with curious and startling results, 
into the ancient history and practice of che- 
mistry, that the ancient chemists, the ridi- 
culed and obnoxious old alchemists, taught 
nearly the very same doctrine. Nay, they 
gave instructions for the formation and ela- 
boration of the peculiar salt+-radical, or 
metal-burning sea-water, as they called it, 
wherewith they ‘amended’ metals, or, in fact, 
strengthened their electro-negative proper- 
ties, at the expense of their basyles or electro- 
positive elements. And it was thus they in- 


structed the first preparation or formation of 
a substance to all appearance identical with | 
one of those which moderna chemists still re- | 
gard as elements. 

By putrefaction of ‘ sulphur in prison,’ said 
they, or, in short, of a more or less fixed 
sulphuret, ‘ liberate sulphur in companionship 


' 
| 


| 
| 
| 


cement 


of 


with the moist medium, water vive’ (living- 
water ! hydrogen!), leaving ‘the stony crassi- 
tude’ in the caput mortuum (as clearly oxygen— 
of water as ‘the simple medium’ of putrefac- 
tion, fixed in the metallic base of the sulphuret, 
or in the ‘ prison,’ or ‘ chest,’ as they quaintly 
called it, of the sulphur). Thus shall you have 
‘a stinking menstruum’ (as clearly sulphuretted 
hydrogen, or hydrogenized sulphur) of an oily, 
thick, adhesive nature, which they called ‘the 
glue of the eagle,’ and which was plainly, in 
fact, bisulphuretted hydrogen,—an oily, thick, 
adhesive, stinking fluid. This ‘ stinking men- 
struum’ was directed to be carefully cocted till 
‘the sulphur and the water vive’ entered into 
‘inseparable companionship’ (a possibility of 
which modern chemists are to this day en- 
tirely ignorant), and then the ‘red, bloody 
metal-burning fire-water of clouds was sweetly 
prepared, as ‘the philosophical sea-water,’ or 
‘incombustible fire-water,’—the ‘sages burn- 
ing (metals) with water, as the vulgar with 
fire.’ 

Now, to any one who knows the nature of the 
metal-burning salt-radicals, and especially 
bromine, and considers the further incombus- 
tibility of hydrogen already fixed, as in water, 
this forcible and significant, though quaint, 
phraseology will be understood at once to sig- 
nify something as near as possible in every 
respect to bromine, one of the latest and most 


| recondite of modern ‘ elements,’ in the prepa- 


ration of which, moreover, these ancient fathers 


'of chemistry also betray their intimate know- 
| ledge of the existence, the nature, and the most 


subtle affinities of hydrogen and oxygen, as well 
as of the composition of water itself. In truth, 
the extent of the knowledge of the ancient me- 
tallurgists and chemists is vastly underrated 
in modern chemistry, which appears to be only 
progressing into regions with which our oldest 
forefathers not only professed to be, but eri- 
dently were, familiar. To the hosts of impostors, 
however, by whom the field of ancient che- 
mistry was infested, must be naturally attri- 
buted much of that misunderstanding to which 
the enigmatical form of the ancient writings 
also not a little contributed. 

But the romantic regions of alchemy are 
certainly not those which we designed to tread 
under present circumstances, and our encroach- 
ment on their borders must be regarded as but 


| a natural and incidental digression in the course 


of our remarks on the nature of the metals in 
general and in particular. 

Moreover, the allusion to the zincous basyle 
is by no means irrelevant, inasmuch as we 
mean to begin our remarks on the nature of 
the individual metals of more or less import- 
ance to “ the builder,” with some account of 

ZINC 
itself—thus elevated, shall we term it, or de- 
based, by Dr. Graham, into the type of a posi- 
tive root or basyle to the other and al/ more 
negative metals-proper. 





LEICESTER CEMETERY COMPETITION. 

From the Town Council report annexed, it 
will be seen that the Committee have recom- 
mended four plans for the consideration of the 
Counci!; another meeting will be held on 
Wednesday. ‘ Nec temere nec timide”’ seems 
the favourite. 

REPORT. 

“The Cemetery Committee have to report 
that they have received fifty designs for the 
Leicester Cemetery, in answer to the competi- 


| tion advertisement issued by direction of the 


Youncil : and in order to give the Council and 

the inhabitants interested in the undertaking 
an opportunity of viewing them (many of 
which appeared to possess very considerable 
merit), they engaged the New Hall for this 
purpose. 

The committee have held two meetings on 
the subject during the last few days, at the 
first of hich they selected fourteen out of the 
fifty as being those which appeared most 
suitable for the intended cemetery. They are 
as follows :— 


No. No. 
1. Nee temere nec timide. 13. To mark the spot where 
| earth to earth returns. 
Not in vain. 
Labore et honore. 
Equal to either fortune. 


2. Maltese cross. 

4. Confide recta agens. 15. 
6. Queen’shead (1d. stamp). , 16. 
7. Gold cross on blue shield. | 42. 
1¢@. Nisi Dominus frustra. | 43. Mors Janua vitee. , 
11. A double circle. 46, L’Esperance embelfit 
12, Spero succedere. tous— Dum spirospero. 
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! 
At the second meeting held last night, the | 


committee proceeded to reduce the 14 to 
6, and the six remaining after the votes were 
taken on this point were :— 


No. Votes. | No. Votes. 
1. Nec temere nec timide !13 | 46, Dum spiro spero 12 
2. Maltese cross 16} 7. Gold cross on blueshield 9 

12. Spero succedere 13 | 18. Labore et honore 8 | 


The committee then proceeded to reduce the | 
6 to 4, by ascertaining the number of votes | 


given foreach. The four having the largest | 


numbers were as follows :— 
No. Votes. | No. Votes. | 
1. Nec temere nec timide 17 | 12. Spero succedere 12 | 
2. Maltese cross 15 | 46. Dum spiro speto 12 | 





The committee then adopted the following | 
resolution :— 

That the committeé report to the council | 
that they have selected four out of the fifty | 
plans received in answer to the competition 
advertisement, as appearing to them, after 
careful examination, to be the best adapted for 
the purpose of the Leicester Cemetery, but 
before coming to any conclusion by the 
council, the committee recommend that a | 
searching examination should be made into 
the estimates and the probability of the schemes 
being carried out for about the total sum men- | 
tioned by the architects; and that if it should | 
be found on examination that they cannot be 
so carried vut, the committee in such case are 
not to be considered as recommending any of 
the four designs now selected for the con- | 
sideration of the council.” 





ANOTHER BLUNDERING 
LEGISLATION. 


THE METROPOLITAN SEWERS’ ACT, 11 & 12 vicr., c. 112. 


PIECE OF 





Srr,—This Act (sect. 47) repeals the provi- 
sions of the Metropolitan Buildings’ Act with 
regard to drains and cesspools, so far as the 
same are inconsistent with its own provisions, 
and subjects the surveyors under the latter 
Act to the directions, in respect of such matters, 
of the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers. 

I pass over, for the present, the absence, as 
it seerns to me, of anything in the Sewers’ Act 
with which the provisions relating to drains, 
&c., of the Buildings’ Act are to be measured, | 
with a view to determine the inconsistency or | 
otherwise of the one with the other; and 
shall make no remark upon the repetition in 
the new Sewers’ Act of the defective provisions | 
of the other, by which district surveyors are | 
required to make returns of notices only of 
building and rebuilding houses and other | 
buildings, without inclitcig operations of the | 
kind contemplated, of which the parties con- 
cerned neglect or refuse to give notice to the | 
surveyor, further than to say that in some | 
districts these furm no inconsiderable part of | 
the whole number of buildings and rebuild- 
ings, whilst these almost always involve the | 
cases to which it is most important the drain- | 
age should be enforced. 

My present purpose is to shew that, so far as | 
the provisions of the Metropolitan Buildings’ 
Act are repealed, the district surveyors are left | 
wholly without power to give effect to the | 
directions of the Commissioners of Sewers. | 
They are requiréd to give information to | 
those commissioners of any drain or work not | 
conformable to the direction of the Sewers’ | 
Act, and in case the commissioners shall so | 
direct, to act in relation to such drain or work | 
in the same manner as in the case of any work | 
or other thing done contrary to the rules or. 
directions of the Buil lings’ Act. This manner 
is by information of the Official“Referees, who, 
upon receipt of such iniormation, are require d 
to proceed to hear the matter, and thereupon 
to award and direct (sect. 14 M. B. A.), effect 
being given to the law by any two justices of 
the peace, upon the certificate of the official re- 
ferees that a breach of it has been committed | 
(sect. 18, ibid.). But the authority of the official | 
referees to adjudicate, and of the justices to | 
enforce, is strictly limited by the Metropolitan | 
Buildings’ Act (sect. 14, 18, 82, cum multis | 
aliis) to matters within the limits of that Act, | 
and the new Sewers’ Act does not, so far as I | 
can discover, give any authority to the official 
referees to entertain questions ‘arising out of 
its provisions, whilst the power of interference 
of the Commissioners of Sewers 





} 
| 


themselves, 
seems to be precluded in matters supp sed to | 
be substituted for the repealed provision of the 
Buildings’ Act, by the directions of the district | 
surveyors to act in relation to irregular drains, | 


&c., “in the same manner as in the case of 
any work or other thing done contrary to the 
rules or directions of the said Act of the 7th 


and 8th year of her present Majesty,” that is | . 
| Burtper of the 21st inst. for a saving of time 


to say, of the Metropolitan Buildings Act. 
Under these circumstances I ask, “ How is 
the Queen’s Government to be carried on?” 


| How is the spick and span New Metropolitan 
| Sewers Act to be administered and enforced in 
| relation to the application of drains to build- 


ings—the be-all and end-all of the Act? and 


| while I pause for a reply, remain, Sir, &c., 


A SuRVEYOR UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
Butupines Act. 
October 24th, 1848. 





LABOUR! A BALLAD FOR OUR MINES 
AND MANUPFACTORIES. 





Farr work for fair wages! it’s all that we ask, 
An Englishman loves what is fair,— 


| We’ll never complain of the toil or the task, 


If Livelihood comes with the care. 

Fair work for fair wages! we hope nothing else 
Of the mill, or the forge, or the soil, 

For the rich man who buys, and the poor man who sells, 
Must pay and be paid for his toil ! 


| Fair work for fair wages,—we know that the claim 


Is just between master and man : 
If the tables were turn’d we would serve him the same, 
And promise we will when we can! 


| We give to him industry, muscles, and thews, 


And heartily work for his wealth, 
So he will as honestly yield us our dues, 
Good wages for labour in health ! 


Enough for the day, and a bit to put by 
Against illness, and slackness, and age ; 

For change and misfortune are ever too nigh 
Alike to the fool and the sage. 

But the fool in his harvest will wanton and waste, 
Forgetting the winter once more, 

While true British wisdom will timely make haste 
And gave for the ‘‘ basket and store.’’ 


Aye; wantonness freezes to want, be assured, 
And drinking makes nothing to eat, 
And penury’s wasting by waste is secured, 
And luxury starves in the street ! 
And many a father with little ones pale, 
So rack’d by his cares and his pains, - 
Might now be all right if, when hearty and hale, 
He never had squander’d his gains ! 


We know that prosperity’s glittering sun 
Can shine but a little, and then 


| The harvest is over, the summer is done, 


Alike for the master and men: 
If the factory ship with its captain on board 
Must beat in adversity’s waves, 


| One lot is for all! for the great cotton lord 


And the poorest of commerce’s slaves. 


One lot! if extravagance reign’d in the home, 


Then poverty’s wormwood and gall ; 


| If rational foresight of evils to come, 


A cheerful complacence in all: 

For sweet is the morsel that diligence earn’d, 
And sweeter, that prudence put by ; 

And lessons of peace in affliction are learn’d, 
And wisdom that comes from on high ! 


For Gop in his providence ruling above, 
And piloting all things below, 

Is ever unchangeable justice and love 
In ordering welfare or woe : 

He blesses the prudent for heaven and earth, 
And gladdens the good at all times, — 

But frowns on the sinner, and darkens his mirth, 
And lashes his follies and crimes! 


Alas! for the babes, and the poor pallid wife 
Hurl’d down with the sot to despair,— 
Yet,—Gop shall reward in a happier life 
Their punishment, patience, and pray’r! 
to the caitiff, who, starved by his drinks, 
Was starving his children as well,— 
O Man! break away from the treacherous links 
Cf a chain that will drag you to hell! 


jut woe! 


Com? along, come along, man! it’s never too late, 
Th nugh drowning, we throw you a rope! 

Be quick and be quit of so fearful a fate, 
For while there is life there is hope ! 

So wisely come with us, and work like the rest, 
And save of your pay while you can, 

And Heaven will bless you for doing your best, 
And helping yourself like a man ! 

For Labour is riches, and Labour is health, 
And Labour is daty on earth, 

And never was honour, or wisdom, or wealth, 
Bat Labour has been at its birth! 

The rich,—in his father, his friend, or himself, 
By head or by hand must have toil’d, 

And the brow that is canopied over with pelf 
By Labour’s own sweat has been soil’d ! 


Martin F. Tupper, 








MOVEABLE PLATFORM FOR RAILWAY 
STATIONS. 

Srtr,—The ingenious and novel idea suggested 

by your correspondent “ R. R. M.” in THe 


in railway travelling by means of a moveable 
platform is one which, under the present sys- 
tem of management, at the smaller stations, (for 
I presume it is to the subordinate stations 
your correspondent’s idea would more par- 
ticularly attach) would be found ste *be im- 
practicable, for the following reasonm#; amongst 
many others that might be adduced:—-If the 
speed of the train is diminished, as your corre- 
spondent desires, to the rate of ten miles per 
hour, and we take three minutes as the average 
time occupied in distributing the pas#emgers 
and depositing the goods, the moveable plat- 


| form would, in such case, be carried forward 


by the train a distance of half a mile before it 
could be disconnected, and it would require 
the further time of one minute before the plat- 
form could be stopped by means of breaks, 
with any degree of safety to the persons re- 
maining on the platform. ‘The platform would 
then be removed from the station nearly two- 
thirds of a mile, and if we add four minutes 
more—the probable time that would elapse 
before the return of the platform to its original 
position was co ylete—the porter and station- 
master, whose duties téquire them to he on 


| the platform with the train, would have been 





absent from the station eight minutes. Now, 
suppose, as is constantly the case, that the up 


| and down trains arrive at the station at the 
| game moment, it is evident one of the trains 


will carry forward the platform without the 
station-master and porter, and the travellers 
will be left to shift for themselves, as best they 
may: the guards also of the train will be 
wholly unable to communicate with the sta- 
tion-master. Such occurrences would amount 
to an inconvenience of a very serious nature in 
the working of the traffic, and could only be 
remedied by providing a double set of hands 
to work each station. Whethersuch a remedy 
would be advisable or not, I leave for the more 
mature consideration of the Directors of the 
several railway companies ; for my own part, I 
think the advantages to be gained by carrying 
out an idea similat to that of your correspon- 
dent “ R. R. M.” are not at all commensurate 
with the increased expenditure, now, alas! too 
heavy on all lines, that would ultimately fall 
upon the public. W. L. B.G. 





SCULPTURE PRIZE IN WALES. 


At the 15th Eisteddfod of the eeney 


Cymreigyddion, held on the tith and 12: 
inst., the prize of 70 guineas, offered for 


' the best model in plaster, illustrative of 
| the Cambro- British History, was awarded to 


| Mr. John Evan Thomas, of London. 


The 


| incident chosen (one of four tamed in the 








terms of competition) is the death of Tewdric, 
King of Gwent, in the moment of victory over 
the Saxons at Mathern on the Wye. 

The figures, which (in compliance with the 
conditions) are executed in the round, are 4 
feet in height. The group consists of the 
dying hero, in a reclining posture, supported 
by a female figure—we presume that of his 
daughter Archell—who is whispering in his 
eat, with an-aged bard bearing his harp in the 
back ground. The king grasps a cross in his 
right hand, towards which his eyes are directed. 
The local press speak highly of the work, and 
express a hope that it will be put into marble. 





RatLway EMBANKMENT.—Sir: All these 
slippings and slidings among railway embank- 
ments and cuttings, embolden me to submit to 
you a suggestion which has over and over 
again occurred to me, whenever I have seen a 
cutting or viaduct. What I wish is, to get rid 
of the straight lines of art, and adopt the curved 
lines of nature in such works. I think it 
possible that if such kind of lines were adopted 
aod modified according to circumstances, and 


[a good green sward encouraged to protect 


them, we should hear little of tailure or decay. 


| I fancy that nature has a very great dislike to 


angles, and is always intent upon rubbing them 
down with her thumb; but that if she find 
thiém already softened off, sie takes no further 
trouble, and there they stick for ever.—R. K. 
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| INTERIOR VIEW OF THE MUSEUM OF ECONOMIC 


Mra. PENNETHORNE, ARCKITECT. 
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THE MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 


In the third volume of this journal,* we | 
made known to our readers the general | 
scope of the important establishment in | 
Craig’s-court, Charing-cross, called the Mu- 
seum of Economic or Practical Geology; | 
and, afterwards, we described the general | 
features of the new building extending from | 
Jermyn-street to Piccadilly, and occupying 
an area about 70 ft. 6 in. by 153 ft., which | 
has been built for its purposes. The north | 
front is faced with Anston stone, the south | 
front with Colchester bricks (gauged), and | 
Anston stone dressings. The entrance is in | 


the south front in Jermyn-street, and by nine : 





* Page 87 


steps in the lobby the hall upon the Piccadilly | The building comprises, on the ground- 
level is gained, the difference between the | story, a hall, 45 feet by 66 feet, formed into 
surface of the public footways in the two/ three divisions by Doric columns, for the 
above-named streets being about 6 feet. |exhibition of building stones, marbles, the 

On other occasions we have discussed the | heavier geological specimens, and works of art. 
merits of the external elevations of this struc- | This is lighted by an opening in the floor 
ture, and we now have the pleasure of laying | of the great room, the balustrade around 
before our readers an internal view of the | which is seen in our view. Adjoining is a 
large gallery looking towards the Jermyn-street | theatre, 55 feet in diameter, for lectures upon 
end. This fine apartment is 95 feet long, by | scientific subjects, capable of accommodating 
55 feet wide, and 32 feet high to the springing | 580 persons, exclusive of any proposed gallery 
of the roof, and has two galleries along its | sittings. This derives its light from the sky- 


sides to give access to the cases with which | lights of the great room, and has a glass- 
the walls are lined. The roof is constructed | ceiling, so to speak, on a level with the floor of 
of iron ribs spanning from side to side, and | that apartment, so as to obtain, above, the 
will be illustrated by us in detail, together with | effect of the whole area. 

There is a library, 23 feet by 33 feet, and 


| 21 feet 6 inches high, with a gallery along two 


some other parts of the structure, in an early 
number. 
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LUMSDEN’S MODEL DWELLINGS FOR WORKING CLASSES. 


MR. JAS. WYLSON, Axgcuitecr. 





PASSAC 
Fig. 1. 


™ 























sides, communicating with the rooms on the | 
mezzanine story, and the librarian’s apartments; 
and reception room, and apartments for the | 
director &c. 

Ascending from the hall by a staircase on 
each side the entrance lobby, which joins in a 
central flight between Ionic columns, seen in 
our illustration, you arrive at the principal 
floor, containing the great room, or museum, 
already mentioned. 

At the north and south ends are model 
rooms, 65 feet by 25 feet, connected with the 
principal museum, and each containing a 
gallery. The upper story of the building con- 
tains at the south end an office, for the dis- 
posal and exhibition of mining records (68 feet 
by 24 feet), and other papers connected with 
geological science, with the necessary accom- 
modation for the draughtsmen required in this 
department. 

At the north end on this story are situated 
the laboratories, balance-room, apartments for 
the professor, and the requisite accommodation 
for the pupils of the chemical classes. These 
laboratories have direct communication (by 
means of a hydraulic lift), with a fire-proof 
room in the basement story, containing an 
assay furnace. 

The building has been erected from the 
design of Mr. Jas. Pennethorne, architect, at a 
cost of 30,000/., and is highly creditable to his 
knowledge and taste. Mr. John Kelk was the 
builder, The arrangements for warming and 
ventilating have been made under the direc- 
tion of Mr, Sylvester. 








A Hearth, 
B Fender cast with it. 


References to Fig. 1. 


A Entrance lobby. 

B Main apartment. 
CC Bed closets. 

D Scuilery. 

E Dresser. 

F Coal-box. 

G Cupboard. 

H Sink. 

I W.C. 

J Dast-shaft. 

K Larder, 














References to Figs. 2 and 3. 
C Ash-pit. 


LUMSDEN’S MODEL WORKMEN’S 
DWELLINGS. 
EnouGu details have been published respect- 
ing the generally-comfortless condition of the 
homes of the working classes, to render the 
subject a familiar one to those to whom it is 
most personally interesting, namely, landlords 
and tenants. Where there is not perfect 
privacy in a dwelling, proper self-respect, if it 
have existed, must give way; and if it have | 
not existed, can never spring up: where the | 
decencies of life cannot be observed, morality | 
cannot but break down; where the structural | 
arrangements are not calculated to promote | 
and preserve cleanliness and order, any 
attempts at these will prove futile, the love and 
pride of home will ere long be discouraged, | 
and recklessness and degradation in due course | 
ensue. It becomes thus obvious, that to the 
well-disposed portion of the labouring com- 
munity, a better order of dwellings, in which | 
they could enjoy the maximum of comfort of 
which their sphere is capable, and where they 
could rear their families without fear of con- 
tamination, moral or physical, must be an 
inestimable boon, and be hailed with feelings 
of pleasure and hope; and that to landlords, 
well disposed towards improving the social 
condition of the humbler classes, the exercise 
of the best philanthropy is peculiarly theirs ; 
and that if it be granted that these classes are 
susceptible of moral amelioration, there is 
every reasonable prospect of their efforts meet- | 
ing with an encouraging return. It has been | 
stated that mechanics’ institutions are not used | 





Fig. 2 


D Moveable grating, to save cinders, 








by those for whom they were specially in- 
tended: if it be considered how incompatible 
a disorderly house is with the beneficial prose- 
cution of studies, it will be plain enough where 
the drawback lies, and where the primary step 
should have been taken. Give the working- 
man a sanctum in his own dwelling, and, so 
far from the tavern possessing superior charms 
in his eyes, it will sink in his estimation : he 
will become too proud to be seen there, and 
find, instinctively, something in his home 
which yields him a meed of honour more 
heart-satisfying than his pot-participators can 
afford. 

It seems hard, however, to induce the first 
step in any radical change: a certain amount 
of courage is wanted to enable one to take any 
step which is at wide variance with established 
usage. There may be perfect confidence in 
the rectitude of the course, but there are 
doubts whether society is ripe for the inno- 
vation,—doubts whether the class proposed to 
be benefited are ready to hail and appreciate 
it, or to blight it in the bud with listless in- 
sensibility or dogged stubbornness; and there 
is, besides, the opposition of those who find 
their interest in the state of things existing. 
The first pioneer must fix his eye steadily on 
the beautiful landscape in the distant horizon, 
undiscouraged by, if not insensible to, the 
dreary waste which intervenes. To carry out, 
on the extended scale which is necessary, a 
thorough reform in the system of dwellings 
for the labourin lation, it is obvious that 
the principle of joint-stock must come into 
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operation ; but it is to be feared that capitalists | lery ; and a jet of gas, for certain hours, in the | mization of space, or rather to suit the re. 


will not be induced to embark in such under- 


takings, before they are assured, from the | 


experience acquired by individual enterprise, 

that a remunerating return will be realised. 
Glasgow, it is known, holds an unenviable 

pre-eminence in respect to mortality; and its 


own denizens of the west,—indeed, of much | 
of the east, know little of the cause, and the | 


casual visiter discovers not the squalor, im- 
purity, and wretchedness which crowd behind 
the veneer of business-premises that extends 
along the south side of its old-admired Tron- 


gate. But, thanks to sanitary commissions, | 


and to individual investigations, the true con- 
dition of that and other localities is becoming 
better understood; and the knowledge of it 
must—if not for very shame’s sake, at least 
for safety’s sake—lead, ere long, to some de- 
cided course of action being adopted for its 
erasure. In the meantime, however, the cry 
which occasionally rises is, ‘ Root out, root 
out; open up new and healthful thorough- 
fares ;”” and we fail to hear the premonition, 
“ Provide ye first for those who are to be 
rooted out.”’ Here is a mistake which should 
be avoided. New and wholesome dwellings 
should first be prepared for the labouring 


population, then no bad consequences need be | 


feared from driving away the occupants of 


these present unclean bot-beds, in any im- | 
yrovement which might be determined on in |} 
5 } 


the localities referred to. 
These few remarks were simply intended to 
refresh the public mind on a very important 


subject; and appeared necessary to preface | 
the description of a building mentioned last | 
week, as now being erected in Glasgow for | 


Mr. James Lumsden, from the drawings 
and under the direction 
Wylson, architect, by way of attempt at 


some improvement in the construction of 


dwellings for the industrious classes. It is | 
only from experience, and by experiment, that | 


the best mode of treating the subject can be 
ascertained : the wants and the habits of any 
one class will be found to be widely various in 
different localities : 
best arrangement of houses piled on one 
another which could be contrived for the 
Scottish artizan, would fail to reconcile his 
English brother to the loss of his cottage; 
and thus local peculiarities will ever have to be 
well marked and considered. 

The building above referred to as being 
now under course of erection, is situated 
to the north of the Normal School, New 
City-road: it consists of four storeys, and 
contains in all thirty-one dwellings. The 
houses on each floor are ranged along 
a wide central passage, which communi- 
cates with the common staircase, and is 
lighted by a window at each end. The 
houses are arranged with the view to giving to 
their one main apartment the utmost value, by 
obviating as much as possible the necessity 
for performing any cleansing operations within 
it, and forming the bed-closets opening out of 
the same, so that there is no occasion for 
the occupants creating disorder by strewing 
their clothes about the room: for this purpose 
these closets, of which there are two in 
each house, as wide apart as possible, are 
made large enough to afford space for un- 
dressing and dressing in: eachis closed with a 
door ; but at the same time, in order that they 
may be ventilated, the side which is next the 


main apartment stands only about 7 feet high, so | 


that the air of the house circulates freely 
through them. The bed bottoms are fixtures, 
and of rod-iron filled in with hooping, to pre- 
vent the propagation of insects, as well as the 
loss which is so great a grievance to the pro- 
prietors of small houses, from the use of the 
sparred bed-bottoms for firewood. Each dwel- 
ling has also a scullery opening out of the 
main apartment, and containing a dresser, 
sink, coal-box, and press; and likewise a 
small well-aired larder in the outside wall; a 
kitchen grate, with oven and boiler; an ash- 
box with cinder-sieve in the hearth, which is 
of cast-iron, and includes a fender,—the latter 
being cast with it; and, opening from the 
small entrance lobby, is a water-closet, with 
apparatus of simple and economical construc- 
tion, with, in one corner of it, a trap covering 
a shoot into a dust-shaft, through which all 
dry rubbish is conveyed to a cellar in the 
basement. Water is to be laid on in the scul- 


of Mr. James | 


perhaps, for instance, the | 


} main apartment, as well as in the central or | 


common passages and staircases. The venti- 
lation of the houses is provided for by a 
louvred opening in the top of each window, 


and of the central passages by a few feet of the | 


floor at either end being omitted,—thus per- 


| There is a wash-house outside, on the ground | 
story, with all necessary appurtenances, in- | 


cluding Robinson’s rotary drying machine, 
which will be common to all the tenants in 
due succession. 

It will be perceived from the description and 


annexed plan, that all the usual outhouses | 
that so easily get out of repair, and are so | 


offensive, are superseded ; that the houses are 
so complete in themselves, in respect of their 


various conveniences, that nothing which could | 


offend the senses need present itself in the 
common stairs or passages; and that, with the 
exception of the wash-house, the arrangements 
generally are calculated to afford the utmost 
privacy to the various families, one with 
another, and in themselves, that is com- 


patible with the station to which they belong. | 


One of the houses on the ground-floor has a 


| person having in his charge the general con- 
servation of the property, including the collect- 
ing of the rents, cleaning the stairs, passages, 
| and approaches, removal of rubbish, turning 
| off the gas at a fixed hour, &c. 

It is expected that these houses will be oc- 


as regards conduct, in whom employers may 
have such confidence as to become surety for 
| their rents, and thus obviate the trouble of 
weekly payments, and the increase of rent 
unavoidably accompanying that mode of col- 
lection. ‘The rent, which is looked for as 


tioned and energetic founder of this establish- 


the labouring man. 


| Mr. Wylson has given much thought to the 
| subject, and we cannot do better than recom- 
| mend those capitalists and others in his neigh- 
| bourhood, who may feel disposed to follow 
Mr. Lumsden’s example, to apply to him for 
his professional assistance. 





IMPROVEMENT OF DWELLINGS FOR 
MIDDLE AND LOWER CLASSES. 

Srr,—In the midst of multitudes of the ob- 
long, square, and solid, key-stones of suggestive 
structure cut out of THe BuILDER’s abundant 
quarry by the newspaper press, and particu- 
larly the metropolitan, I have always looked 
in vain /ffor any quotation from the various 


dwellings to the means and wants of the 
middle and lower classes who reside within 
the bounds of the metropolis; and I have 
hence been forced to conclude that such sug- 
gestions either were not rightly understood, 
or were not palatable either to the readers of 
the newspaper press or to its conductors. Thus 
impressed, it is at least some consolation to 
perceive, from a quotation in last week’s 
BuILpER, from the Morning Herald, on “‘ The 
Building Mania,” that THe BurLper’s pio- 
neering advances are, at least, working out a 
silent, if not an acknowledged appreciation of 
the defects of the present system, and a con- 
viction of the necessity of a better. 

It seems clear, indeed, that the value of 
ground, and the rate of rent throughout the 
metropolis, are becoming so great in relation to 
the means of tenants and the multiplicity of 
competition for all but the most distant and 
suburban localities, that houses in general 
have altogether ceased to be adapted to their 
destined and inevitable tenants, who, in order 
to enable them to pay rents so far above their 
means for the only houses suitable, in point of 
locality, to their purposes and pursuits, are 
compelled to adopt a system of sub-letting, or 
lodging-house keeping, for which the houses 
in question were not designed, and are most 
unsuitable. 

The enormity of the spread of the metropo- 
lis is anevil and an inconvenience that must 





mitting a free upward circulation to the roof, | 
where there will be large louvred outlets. | 


room extra, and is meant to be occupied by a| 


cupied by a superior grade of working people, | 


sufficient to meet the views of the well-inten- | 


ment, is 6/. per annum—a small sum as com- | 
pared with the advantages which it offers to | 


excellent articles on the adaptation of the | 


ere long be compensated by another and a | ought to be, and must be. 


quirements of that crowding and inconvenient 
economization of space which has now been 
so long at random work in subdividing tene- 
ments of increasing value, not designed for 
subdivision even though recently built or 
| rebuilt on the old and out-of-date design. It 
is now, or shortly will be, the imperious duty 
of architects and builders to provide for these 
growing evils. The growth of the mighty 
Babylon in length and breadth must hence- 
| forth be so far superseded by, or swallowed up 
in a re-arrangement of its height. In place of 
spreading streets over a wider and still wider 
compass, one series of separate abodes must 
be raised upon the top of another, or rather 
the present series altered to suit the altered 
circumstances of the tenants and lodgers, or 
the altered value of the more and more pre- 
cious space within the scattered outskirts of the 
less restricted and more healthful, but less 
| sought-for and more moderately valuable sub- 
urbs. The status of mere lodgers will thus be 
| raised into that of tenants—householders—for 
| each separate abode will thus, to all intents and 
purposes, be a separate house, and it is re- 
garded as such in Edinburgh, where this very 
system has long been prevalent. Moreover, 
there the tenant of every “flat,” or separate 
| suite of apartments, is recognised by law as 
a separate householder; and why should it 
not be so with the citizens of London and the 
denizens of the metropolis at large? It is the 
most anomalous and ridiculous fact, not only 
'that the metropolis, generally speaking, is a 
| mere concourse of lodging-house keepers and 
lodgers, but that the poor devil who rents a 
house to make a lvelihood by his richer and 
more respectable lodgers, and lives in the 
kitchens, cellars, or back premises, is the re- 
putable “householder,” while his superior of 
| the first, second, aye, or even third floor, is “ but 
|alodger!” This is not only a “great fact,’ 
| but a great mistake, and the metropolis is a 
| great deceiver in the eyes of all strangers— 
living in great houses totally unsuited to its 
| small means, and imposing upon the world 
| under false pretences. 

And yet how little alteration of the old 
design, comparatively speaking, is requisite to 
bring up the style of dwelling to the modern 
style of occupation. Houses by thousands, 
by tens of thousands, are inhabited by several 
separate families. Why not adapt them to 
their purpose, then, by the accommodation at 
least of separate outer doors and small inner 
lobbies, with inner doors to each separately 
|inhabited suite or floor. This is almost all 
that is absolutely requisite for privacy and 
independence, and for the elevation of the mere 
lodger of unfurnished apartments into a house- 
holder in effect at least, if not by law,—and if 
| not by law, the sooner the Government and 
| the Legislature assist in the elevation of the 
status of so numerous and respectable a host 
| of her Majesty’s liege subjects by making it 
law, the better. 
| The comfort and convenience—the avoidance 
| of positive and continual mutual annoyance to 
| multitudes—thus obtainable can only be ap- 
| preciated by those who have experienced it. 
| And amongst these I have no hesitation in 
classing myself: not only so, but I have also 
| experienced the comforts of a separated suite 

of apartments, and therefore feel the barbarous 
| change to be all the more grievous. On the 

other hand, [ can also state from experience 
that every comfort and convenience obtainable 
in a self-contained house of several floors is ob- 
tainable in a separated floor, with water and 
gas-pipes, and other conveniences. Whereas, 
being unable here to expend 50/. or more in 
annual rent, my family and self are obliged to 
submit to what to us is the most disagreeable 
and annoying of all things, the deprival of 
every comfort peculiar to a separate home. 

I appeal to you, Sir, simply as one of those 
who are compelled to endure an offensive con- 
tact with strangers in the midst of his own 
family, which, in the metropolis of England, 
we indeed feel to be little less than barbarous, 
and which we certainly have ever been not 
only annoyed, but astonished, to find so preva- 
lent—here above everywhere else. It is not for 

| me, however, to enter into minutiw of recom- 
| mendation as to the manner in which such a 
| system should be overturned, as overturned it 
Besides, that has 
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But the subject cannot be too often or too 
fervidly and strongly thrust upon the notice 
of builders, architects, and the public, till the 
change take place,—a change which, convert- 
ing lodgers into tenants, and bringing builders 
or other owners face to face with these—the 
great majority of real uccupiers or tenants—and 
sweeping away the middlemen who at present 
profit by the one at the expense of the other, 
cannot but prove a capital speculation, and 
well worth all the little additional trouble of 
collecting separate rents, in place of risking 
the whole in the hands of one who has no real 
right, and often as little inclination, to stand 
between the landlord and his virtual tenants. 

I am Sir, &c., J. EB. D. 








LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
aes | 
On Wednesday evening, in the week before 
last, the recently instituted Architectural and 
Archeological Society held its first meet- | 
ing for the present session at the Royal Insti- 
tution, Liverpool. In the absence of the 
worshipful the mayor, who is president of the 
association, Mr. J. A. Picton, one of the vice- 
presidents, occupied the chair. There was a | 
large muster of members, the small meeting- | 
room being filled in every part. 
The Chairman, after some congratulatory | 
remarks on the auspicious opening of the ses- | 
sion, glanced briefly at the many advantages | 
which such an association would be likely to 
confer. He then called attention to three 
paintings by Mr. Howard, part of a series to 
adorn the gable end of the Grammar School at 
Preston, the subject being illustrative of | 
British history from the introduction of 
Christianity to the close of Elizabeth’s reign. | 
Carnarvon Castle-—Curious Details.—The | 
Chairman said he had gone over to Wales a | 
few days ago to rusticate, and was glad to find 
that it was at a period when the Cambrian | 
Archeological Society held its meeting at Car- | 
narvon. He attended the meeting. Alli the | 
leading antiquaries of Wales were present, | 
with Sir Stephen Glyn in the chair. Dr. 
Petrie attended as a deputation from the Royal | 
Irish Academy : several gentlemen from Eng- 
land were also present, amongst them the 
Rev. C. H. Hartshorn. Many interesting 
papers of course were read, and several excur- | 
sions were made. One of the latter was to the 
ancient Roman town and camp of Seguntium, 
where some excavations and discoveries were 
made. Mr. Hartshorn subsequently read a | 
paper on Carnarvon Castle. He had gone | 
through the various records which are kept in | 
the Tower, and the chapter-house at West- 
minster, and from old Latin documents, with | 
quaint and difficult abbreviations, had ex- 
tracted full and complete details as to the | 
building of Carnarvon Castle. The results of 


| 
' 
' 
| 


his researches were opposed to all previous | 


histories upon the subject. It had always been 
stated in guide books and histories that the 
castle had been built in one year, the year after 
King Edward I. had conquered the Welsh, and 
that he had sent his queen here to be delivered 


of a prince, and even the room the prince | 


was born in was pointed out. Those present 
were surprised to hear that the entire story was 
a fable. So far from the castle being built in 
twelve months, as asserted, its erection had 
extended over thirty-eight years; and so far 
from Edward the Second being born in the 
Eagle Tower, as alleged, the foundation was 
not laid till he had become a man, and it was 
actually built by himself! Nay, more: Mr. 
Hartshorn was able to tell the date of the 
building of each tower, the cost of the stone, 
the labourers’ wages, and even what was paid 
for the cramp-irons which fastened a figure of 
Edward the First to the wall. The wages of 
that period, it appeared from the documents, 
were apenny a-day for masons: a man who 
watched from the top tower (no doubt from his 
being so much exposed) got 2d.; and the 
master mason, or clerk of the works, was re- 
warded with 1s. 6d. a-day, that being equal to 
about ten shillings of our modern money. 
Bedington Church.—Mr. Charles Reed, the 
Secretary, read a paper on the history, as 
gleaned from its architecture, of Bebington 
Church, in Cheshire. It was determined, it 
appeared, that before the close of last season 
the members of the Liverpool Archzological 


| scription, was opened on Wednesday week. 


| with put in force. 


| The Darcy aisle of All Saints Church, Maldon, 


| wretched old houses lately fell in Cathedral- 


Society should make an excursion together to 
some place of architectural and antiquarian in- 
terest, and Bebington Church was chosen. 
Although the day selected for the examination 
was wet and unfavourable, from twenty to 
thirty of the members met at the church, and | 
busied themselves with tracing, sketching, and 
drawing the various architectural peculiarities 
of the interior; and the result was a number 
of etchings now laid on the table, and the 
paper read by Mr. Reed. A discussion on 
the age and character of the mouldings, con- 
struction of the roof and tower, character of the 
tracery, comparison of the peculiarities in this 
and other edifices, &c., followed, and the 
meeting then adjourned. 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Sr. Paul’s Church, Brighton, built by sub- | 
It contains 1,200 sittings, 700 free, and cost | 
about 7,000/., exclusive of the 2 go The | 





| contract for pulling down and rebuilding | 


Holy RKhood Church, Southampton, has been | 
entered into with Mr. Burton, of London. | 
Messrs. Mee and Webb are the architects. 

The pulling down is to be forthwith begun. | 
The coffer-dam and excavations for the 

Plymouth Great Western Docks, are in a very | 
forward state. The Cheltenham petition in 
favour of the Health of Towns Bill has been 
numerously signed by rate-payers, and the 
Suppression of Nuisances Act is to be forth- 
The authorities of Stour- 
bridge are taking active measures to improve 
the sewerage of the town, by repairing the cul- 
verts, and laying down others in localities where 
the drainage has hitherto been neglected. 














has lately been enriched by the insertion of a 
memorial window of painted glass, designed | 
and executed by Clutterbuck, of Stratford, 
Essex. St. Chad’s Church, Lichfield, having 
undergone an extensive repair and enlarge- 
ment by rebuilding the north aisle, with a 
andeed abd twenty free sittings, at a cost of 
nearly 800/., was re-opened on Sunday week. 
The new docks at Sunderland are pro- 
ceeding in a rapid manner. The sea has been 
banked out of the tidal basin and nearly the 
whole length of the large dock, and the whole, 
it is thought, will be completed within the time 
fixed, and within the estimated cost. Two 











lane, Dublin, burying seventeen persons, five 
of whom were killed on the spot. 





MASONS’ STRIKES. 
‘‘ THE MASONS OF LONDON PROTECTION 
SOCIETY.” 


Sir,—Circumstances having lately arisen 


We feel assured that those political econo- 
mists who complain so much of money spent 
upon public works, were they philosophically 
acquainted with the nature and effects of 
trade, might discover that they themselves are 
in some indirect manner benefited by the ex- 
penses of which they complain. What can there- 
fore be more reasonable and laudable in the 
English nation, than to expend its money in 
promoting industry, for industry will ever be 
found to be productive of public health, and to 
act as a stimulus to morality, things now so 
necessary; and while it is the duty of those in 
power to protect and support trade, it equally 
behoves the employed to adopt such measures 
as shall protect their own interests, and to re- 
move every obstacle that may have a tendency 
to obstruct the welfare of trade. 

Nothing can be more repugnant to the feel- 


| ings of employers, than to have certain con- 


ditions dictated to them, by which they are 
bound to abide ; and yet not to the feelings of 
employers alone, but to all, for few of us like 
to be dictated to, even by superiors, and it has 
been proved not once but often, that employers 
will rather make a great sacrifice of property to 
their own disadvantage than yield to an un- 
reasonable demand. 

This society considers it will be far 
better policy on its own part to make 
use of its funds for a philanthropic and 
laudable purpose, by giving pecuniary assist- 
ance to those of its members who may be, in 
the winter season, unfortunately thrown out of 
employment, than to give countenance to, and 
expend them in supporting, what never has been 
and never will be productive of good results, 
viz., “ strikes.” 

This society, therefore, is determined to dis- 
countenance everything in the shape of strikes, 
feeling assured that such proceedings have 
ever been and will still prove, if persisted in, 
to be not only detrimental to the prosperity of 
trade, but disgraceful to those engaged in 
them. I am, Sir, 

On behalf of the “ Masons of London 
Protection Society,” 
Your obedient Servant, 
Wo. Jenxins, Secretary.* 





Pew Gooks” 


The Assistant Engineer's Railway Guide, con- 
taining Instructions for setting out the Lines 
and Levels of Railway Works, in Cuttings, 
Embankments, and Permanent Way ; 
Bridges and Viaducts, on the Square, on the 
Skew, and on Curves ; with numerous Notes, 
Tables, and practical Office Rules for design- 
ing or calculating the Strength of Railway 
Works in Stone, Brick, Wood, or Iron; 
Tables of Earthwork Sectional Areas and 
Gradients. Illustrated by upwards of 120 





which have tended materially to injure the 
building trades, we allude to the four-o’clock 
movement, to obtain which many strikes have 
taken place, and much work brought to a 
stand, and the baneful effects of these strikes 
having been severely felt, more particularly 
among “ masons,” a society has been estab- 
lished, denominated “ The Masons of London 
Protection Society,” the objects of which are 
to endeavour to remove these abuses from the 
trade (for strikes are decidedly “ abuses”), 
and also to provide a fund for the purpose of 
assisting those of its members who may be out 
of employment during the inclemency of the 
winter season, instead of expending its funds 
in supporting useless, injurious, and unjust 
strikes. 

The masons’ trade has ever been considered, 
and still is, the foundation of all other trades. 
It is not, therefore, stone-masons’ interest only 
to protect its welfare, but the interest also of 
the various branches of the building commu- 
nity. We may likewise see that the effects of 
its prosperity or adversity will ever be felt by 
the community at large, for when stone-ma- 
sons’ work flourishes, so also must carpenters’, 
bricklayers’, plumbers’, painters’, glaziers’, 
slaters’, plasterers’, and from these again many 

| other trades and occupations,—the brick, stone, 
| andland merchants, and a handred other im- 
| portant features, too numerous to enumerate : 
| and as it is from its operatives that the prin- 
| cipal portion of the wealth of this nation flows, 
| it is important that this trade should prosper, 
| that with it may prosper all trades. 


woodcuts. By W. Davis Hasko ut, C.E. 
To which have been added Ten Sets of 
Experiments on the Strength of Materials ; 
by Georce Renniz, Esq., F.R.S., 
M.LC.E.; and 3 plates and specification, 
illustrative of the Construction and Details 
of the laminated Arch forming the Bridge 
over the Ouse, on the East Anglian Rail- 
way: J. S. VaLentine, Esq. Part. II. 
Williams and Co., Strand. 
A Familiar Explanation of the higher Parts of 
| Arithmetic; comprising Fractions, Deci- 
mals, Practice, Proportion, and its ap- 
| plications, &c., &c.; with an Appendiz, 
designed as an Introduction to Algebra. 
By the Rev. Frepericx Caper, B.A., 
Head Master of the Grammar School, Ches- 





terfield. London: Whittaker and Co. 
Cambridge: Deighton. Chesterfield : Galli- 
more. 


| Tue title-page of the first of these works 
| being sufficiently explanative of the design of 
| the author to obviate the necessity of even offer- 
| ing a preface to the work, may well excuse us 
| from further allusion to this point. As to the 
| carrying out of that design, or the merits of 
| the book itself, little consideration is requisite 
| to shew that it is a laborious production, full 
| of sensible advice, and aaled precautionary 
| detail, sustaining the merits of the foregoing 
| Part, which has already established for itself 
| a character for practical utility. 

We may have other opportunities cf 





* All communications respecting this society to be ad- 
dressed to the secretary, No. 4, Stangate, Lambeth. 
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referring ‘to the instructive details of the 
present volume, but in the meantime we shall 
merely quote the author’s outsetting observa- 
tions on the purposes of the volume preceding, 
and his general advice to the assistant engi- 


neer on the setting out of cuttings and embank- | 


ments, viaducts, and bridges, &c. 

“In the first part of the ‘ Assistant Engi- 
neer’s Railway Guide ’ the principally intended 
purpose was to give instructions to the unini- 
tiated with regard to the methods most usually 
employed by practical men to ascertain by 
‘ boring,’ the nature of sub-soils, stratification, 
foundations, &c.; to set out the tangents and 
curves of the permanent centre line of an in- 
tended railway ; to take the levels of the work- 
ing section, the art of levelling being supposed 
known to the reader ; and to set out the widths 
required for the slopes of excavations and em- 
bankments. On these subjects we will simply 
repeat at present, that in taking the levels, 
particularly over a rough country, the perma- 
nent posts, which are to be referred to as so 
many bench marks, should not be more than 
10 or 12 chains apart; that there should 
be one at each end of every cutting, near 
every road to be crossed, at both ends of all 


einen Re 





viaducts and tunnels ; that they should be well | 
secured from mischief, and at sufficient dis- | 
tance from the foundations, so that they need | 


not be interfered with by excavating; and if 
these works are to be of any magnitude, there 
should be sufficient intermediate posts. As 
the levels of these important constructions will 
be obtained from these posts, too much care 
cannot be bestowed in obtaining their real 
height as referred todatum. Let me persuade 
the young practitioner, that the gratification he 
will feel at finding the string courses of his 
bridges and viaducts at their true height and 
gradient, the formation of a tunnel at the in- 
tended levels, will alone amply reward him for 
his trouble, independently of a reputation for 
accuracy, which he will not fail to obtain in the 
opinion of a judicious chief, as also in the 
estimation of directors. Let him beware of 
the vaunts of ‘rough-and-ready men’ (rough 
work and readiness to blunder), who disguise 
their incapacity and ignorance by pleading the 
impossibility in practice to obtain truly correct 
levels; for if there be any truth, rationally 
speaking, in this excuse, the greater should be 
the engineer’s care to avoid errors, and not to 
do his work in a slovenly manner, whereby he 
may double and treble his ‘ mistake ;’ and he 
will find that contractors, masons, brick- 
layers, &c., will be careful and attentive ex- 
actly in proportion to the care and attention 
which he himself bestows on the works. This 
observation applies exactly in the same sense, 
and to the same extent in setting out works. He 
will, moreover, have the satisfaction of know- 
ing, that his mind on this subject will be at 
ease as the works proceed, and that no reproach 
can be made to him: on the contrary, an error 
of this kind carried out can be considered little 
better than wilful neglect of duty. 

The levelling book of the working section, 
with a correct sketch of the ground, or a 
pocket section, is constantly required on the 
works.” 

* * * * ~ + * 

The pocket section being prepared, we 
should, as soon as the works of construc- 
tion are determined on, insert notes from 
the working-drawings or otherwise, of the 
angles of skew at which the line crosses roads, 
canals, &c., the spans of arches on the square 
and skew, the rise of the arch, the depth of 
arch stones, of puddle, if any; also, if the 
works be on an inclined plane, the rise or fall 
from centre to centre of piers : memoranda 
also, of nearly similar nature, should be made 
of girder bridges, culverts, drains, and other 
works occurring along the line. These re- 
marks are more than necessary, because, when 
on the works, the drawings, when required, 
are often mislaid, or partially defaced or 
destroyed. It must be added, however re- 
luctantly, that the tracings with which con- 
tractors and sub-contractors are supplied, are 
often wrongly figured, and the site of con- 
struction, amidst the moving to and fro of 
masons, labourers, and ‘navvies,’ is not the 
place where such errors may be most readily 
detected and corrected. The acting engineer 
always affixes his signature to the working 
drawing, but not always to the tracings, the 
correctness of which is often entrusted toa 


confidential office assistant, but who, from 
want of field practice, is not always aware of 
the value of correct figures. The ‘ Assistant 
engineer’ will find it advantageous, and only 
consistent with his duty, to compare the copy 
of contract works with the office original. 
Whilst on this subject it may be as well to 
mention, that the advice and hints thrown out 
in these pages are for the guidance or considera- 
tion of the ‘assistant engineer’ who may 
also, to a certain extent, have to perform the 
duties of contractor’s agent, which will always 
be the case when the works of a line are sub- 
divided into numerous small contracts, a cir- 
cumstance now of no rare occurrence ; and in 
this case the engineer will find his duties and 
responsibilities doubly onerous. Reference 
to the extracts made from a pocket section will 
explain, fully it is hoped, the nature of the 
remarks required with regard to the contract 
works : their practical application will be more 
fully explained in the course of the following 
ages.” 

The little treatise on arithmetic, by the 
Rev. Mr. Calder, as its title-page also fully 
enough denotes, is a sort of novelty in figures, 


young algebra. 


and pupils have required, namely, a school- 
book which would explain the more difficult 
parts of arithmetic in a manner sufficiently 
familiar for the comprehension of youth, and 
yet sufficiently accurate and attentive to prin- 
ciples to be worthy of being considered an 
explanation. 

To any thing like a test of success in an 
undertaking of this sort, the pupil himself 
will be an indispensable requisite ; but even 
without such a test we think it 1s obvious that 
much of the matter is extremely well adapted 
to the more advanced but still youthful arith- 
metical pupil and even to the incipient alge- 
braist. 

The following extract may serve to illustrate 
the author’s style of explanation, while it gives 
a piece of useful information. 

“ The shadow of a steeple is 105 yards long, 
and that of a stick 43 feet long is 15 yards: 
find the height of the steeple. 





A 
D 
ft 43 feet. 
ae 
Cc 105 yards. B F i5 yds. E 


Let AB, BC, represent the steeple and its 
shadow, and let DE, EF, represent the stick 
and its shadow: I have to find the length 
of AB. 

Now most pupils, seeing this question under 
the head of * Rule of Three,’ would immediately 
take it for granted that the three terms given 
would form a statement; i. ¢., that the ratio 
between the lengths of the two shadows is 
equal to that of the steeple-and stick by which 
those shadows are cast. This is quite true ; 
and my object in explaining this sum is merely 
to shew what authority we have for believing 
that these two ratios are equal. Join AC, DF, 
—these lines AC, DF, will represent the direc- 


| tion of rays of light from the sun, and being 








from the same distant body are considered 
parallel ; hence, since AB, DE are parallel, as 


are said to be similar: and from a geometrical 
property of such triangles, we have the follow- 
ing :— 
EF: BC :: DE: AB; 
or, substituting the value of EF, BC, DE, 
which are given by the question, we have 
15 yards : 105 yards :: 4} feet : AB; 

and therefore, 

AB =: 105 yards X 44 feet 


iF eek = 314 feet. 











Orpnance Sares.—Having mentioned in 
Tue Buitper the successful competitor for 
eight iron safes required by the Board of 
Ordnance, we have been asked by Messrs. Chubb 
and Son, in - yomee to them, to state that they 
were applied to by the office to furnish a 
pattern safe and a specification for the guidance 
of the competitors, and did so to the entire 
satisfaction of the Board, who adopted both. 
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HAiscellanea, 

Raittway ComPENSATION Case AT Burs- 
LEM.—Mr. Joseph Brindley, plaintiff; North 
Staffordshire Railway Company, defendants : 
subject of dispute, 2,268 yards of land to be 
severed near Burslem station. Plaintiff’s 
demand for land, severance, amd forced eale, 
1,400/.; company’s offer, 500/. The case was 
tried at Burslem, before Mr. W. Harding, as 
coroner, and ajury. For the plaintiff, it was 
argued by Mr. Huddleston that the land was 
worth about 5s. per yard for building, or 
6001. to 6501. in all, including consideration of 
50 per cent. for forced sale} besides 800/. to 
8501. for severance and level @ossing, with 
consequential damages; and the evidence 


|thereupon was that of Mr. Higginbottom, 


of Longton, surveyor; Mr. S. Saint, of 
Burslem, architect and surveyor; Mr. John 
Chesshire, of Birmingham, surveyor; Mr. 
Shaw, of Longton, general vdluer; Mr. 
Lynam, of Stoke architect and surveyor; 
and Mr. Ebenezer Rogfms, of Birrhingham, 
surveyor. For the defendants, it was argued 


| by Mr. Keary, that even in the heart of 
a rationale of arithmetic, and a handmaiden to | 
It is designed to supply a | 
desideratum which teachers have wished for | 


the town of Burslem building-land had 
stood in the market unsold for many. years, 
some since 1815 and not yet all dis- 


| posed of; and that the evidence pn behalf 
, of the plaintiff had been giten on false 


assumptions and opinions, carrying with 
them great contradictions. The evidence’ of 
Mr. George Harding, of Ternhill, land-sur- 
veyor, Mr. Ward, of Hanley, architect and 
surveyor, Mr. W. E. Twigg, of Burslem, 
solicitor, Mr. Ford, of Burslem, builder and 
valuer, Mr. John Leech, of Leek, land-valuer, 
Mr. B. Bond, of Draycott, agent and land- 
valuer, Mr. Edward Wilmot, of Congleton, 
land-agent, &c., Mr. Charles Trubshaw, of 
Newcastle, architect and surveyor, and others, 
was then taken for the defendants, and esti- 
mated the value at from about 240/. up to 
310/., and the damages at fram about 30/. up 
to 1701. The jury found a verdict of 500/. for 
the land, and 300/. for damages, in all 800/. 
THE Pus ication oF Exvecrro-TE.e- 
GRAPHIC News.— The Electric Telegraph 
Company have a reading-room at Liverpool, 
the subscribers to which have the privilege of 
benefiting exclusively by the mews received by 
telegraphic dispatch. The Exchange mer- 
chants may or may not be members of this 
institution; but their superintendent, @ all 
events, has been a member, and as such+by 
order of the Exchange Committee he alleges— 
has been in the habit of taking wholesale ad- 
vantage of the early intelligence, by publishing 
it forthwith in the Exchange. The Electric 
Telegraph Company, or the reading-room 
subscribers, or both, regarding the intelligence 
by telegraph as private property not to be 
published in this off-hand way, have voted the 
expulsion of the Exchange superintendant. 
Do not squabbles such as this give rise to 
a question of still more serious import 
than that involving the right of private 
subscribers to make what use they please 
of intelligence they pay for,—namely, to 
the question whether such subscribers, or the 
private company who may thus compel 
them to become subscribers, ought to have 
the power of exclusive intelligence which may 
enable them to plunder their less foetunate 
non-subscribing or non-proprietary fellow- 


are also FE, CB; the triangles, ABC, DEF, | countrymen or townspeople leisurely and by 


wholesale, as well as otharwise yield omnipo- 
tent advantages with which the public at large 
can in no way cope? 

ComMPETITION: COLLEGE FOR SWANSEA, 
Soutrn Wa LeEs.—We are informed that the 
building committee have selected three designs 
out of thirty-nine sets sent in, which they 
reported to the general committee to be so equal, 
that they could not come to any definite deci- 
sion. Subsequently, the general committee 
(consisting of seventy-two gentlemen), have 
decided that Messrs. Fuller and Gingell’s 
(Bristol) design is the first, Mr. R, H. Potter’s 
(London) is the second, and Mr. Henry J. 
Hammon’s (London) is the third. 

THe CoLuMNs or THE REGENT-STREET 
CoLONNADE are to be offered for sale by 
Messrs. Eversfield and Horne on the 7th of 
November, and will afford a good opportunity 
to some who wish to make a show, architec- 
turally, at small cost. We grieve over the 
alteration. 
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Tue ware Mr. Savarp, ARcHITECT.— 
In our first notice of the accident to Mr. 
Shuard (since dead), not being certain of the 
name, we put after it a note of interrogation. 
This has led one of his friends, who signs him- 
self “ Thomas Jenkins,” and who had but re- 
cently seen the notice, to ask if it referred to 
his claim to be considered an architect, and if 
so to defend it for him. It had no such mean- 
ing. The writer says,—‘* Mr. Shuard was one 
of those meritorious men who from a compa- 
ratively humble origin, raise themselves to 
respectability and influence by their own 
exertions and good conduct. Mr. S. was 
formerly clerk of the works under Mr. 
Blore, a» Crewe Hall, in Cheshire, and after- 
wards at Mr. Strutt’s mansion, near Derby : 
from thence he was engaged by Mr. Peto, 
to superintend the erection of a mansion | 
at Somerleyton, in Suffolk, with permission to | 
practise as architect to several gentlemen who 
had eriployed him previously in that capacity, 
and it was on his return from Keele-hall, in 
Staffordshire, where he was engaged in various 
works on the estate of Mr. Sneyd, a gentleman 
well known for his extensive property and 
taste in aschitecture, when he met with the 
unfortunate accident which (I will not say 
caused, but) preceded his death.” 

DeatH or Mr. THomas GRaAy, THE 
“ Rartway Pronger.”—An Exeter cor- 
respondent advises us of the death of Mr. 
Gray, at Anstwick-terrace, Exeter, on the 
15th inst., and in the 60th year of his event- | 
ful ‘age, of “ spasm of the heart.” It is a 
lasting, amd a 4ouble disgrace to the ‘ rail- 
way world’ at lange, that a pitiful livelihood, 
in the shape of ‘a commission on glass,’ was 
allowed to constitute the sole support of one 





who didggo much to let in the light of futurity, 
throug comprehensive telescopic eye, upon 
that ‘ World’ itself, in its primitive chaos, ere 


it had a definfte form; and that in the midst of 
poverty and neglect, although appeals were 
made to the—generosity shall we say, or 
rather to the—justice and the shame of that 
* railway world,’ even so he was allowed to live 
and die. 

Mr. SappLerR’s LEcTURES ON PERSPEC- 
TIVE.—Mr. Saddler has been continuing his | 
lectures on perspective at the Society of 
British Artists, with manifest advantage to 
those who have attended him. The fourth 
lecture was given on Tuesday evening last, and 
treated of “‘ oblique or inclined perspective.” | 
The mode of drawing a square and triangle | 
oblique to the picture was explained; as well | 
as how to draw a cube and a py ramid inclined | 
to the picture. We should like to see a larger | 
number of students attending the course. In 
our last impression we gave a part of Mr. 
Saddler’s introductory discourse verbatim, and | 
inadvertently omitted his name: an omission 
we desire to rectify. 

VENTILATION OF Rooms.—Sir: I believe, | 
if persons would bear the simple fact in mind, 
that a fireplace requires a vent or flue to carry | 
off the smoke, and would apply this simple 
truth to the ventilation of rooms, by opening 
or lowering the upper part of the sash, or in- 
serting a ventilator in it, or in the ceiling, 
communicating with the external air or chim- 
ney, the dwelling-rooms of all classes would 
be rendered much more wholesome and 
healthy. In crowded rooms I have seen the 
lamps ‘and lights would not burn, occasioned 
by the fetid or bad air that could not escape.— 
A SUBSCRIBER. 

New Cuurcues.—Arrangements have been 
completed for the erection within the boroughs 
of Lambeth and Southwark, of several new 
churches, to some of which ecclesiastical dis- 
tricts have been conventionally assigned under 
Sir Robert Peel’s Act. 

Tie MakinG.—A match for 5/. a-side, 
between John Kennedy, of Aspatria, and 
Joseph Hodgson, of Cockermouth, came off 
on 13th instant, at Mr. Lucock’s tilery, Sun- 
derland, near Cockermouth, where Kennedy is 
employed ; and on Saturday at Aikbank tilery, 
where Hodgson is employed: working five 
hours each day. The following is the result :— 








Hodgson. Kennedy. 
i ee 1,154 =. 1,245 
Saturtlay ........ 1,387 ce 1,035 
2,391 2,230 


Hodgson winning by 111 tiles. Some disputes 
as to the quality of the tiles made, says the 


| gas; by 7th, fort 





Carlisle Journal, haye arisen. 


Prosecrep Works.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, by 6th November, for 
the erection of gas-works, laying down mains, 
and for oe ayn the town of f Herne Bay with 

e erection of a lock-up house 
at Erdington, parish of Aston ; by 31st inst., 
for building sewers in the city; and y 9th prox., 
for building and completing the station-houses, 
&c. at Wellington, Walcott, Upton Magna, 
and Underhill-lane, on the Shrewsbury and 
Wellington joint line of railway. 

WuitsHaw’s Iwnscutatinc Prpes.— A 
patent has been taken out by Mr. Francis 
Whishaw, C.E., for—1. A cluster of pipes, 
channels, or ducts, of earthenware, or pottery, 
combined together i in the sarme mass, or within 
the same external surface. 2. The manufac- 
ture of pipes of earthenware, or pottery, by 
means of a conical die, or dod. 3. The ma- 
nufacture, combination, and arrangement, of 
pipes of earthenware, pottery, or glass, with 
suitable collars and plugs. 4. The combining 
pipes of earthenware, pottery, and glass, by 
means of air-tight joints, cemented with as- 
phalte or gutta percha. 

Batus, SUNDERLAND.—We are informed 
that the Town Council of Sunderland has 
a vatree of plans of baths and wash-houses 

mitted by Mr. T. Oliver, Jun., Architect 
of that town. The buildings will form a 
square, the front and centre of which are ap- 
propriated to baths and offices, The sur- 
rounding portion, comprising three sides of a 
quadrangle, are devoted to the washing de- 
partment. The wash-house is divided into 
thirty stalls, with provision for a centrifugal 
wringing machine, and accommodation is 
made for drying, both by a “ closet,” and 
by atmospheric air, as well as ironing and 
mangling. The style is Elizabethan, to be of 
red brick with ashlar dressings. 

Buinp Fotty.—The workmen employed 
in making the canal outside the gates of 
Berlin assembled on the 13th instant to de- 
stroy the hydraulic machine, under the idea 
that, if that were destroyed, there would be 
more employment for manual labour. They 
succeeded in destroying the machine, and at 
the same time in depriving themselves of em- 

oyment, for the waters rushed in, and cannot 

e drawn out again until the machine shall 
have been reconstructed and set to work. 

Tue Hovurs.—Mr. J. A. Novello has 
printed a circular, in which he advocates the 
adoption, in England, of the Italian method of 
counting the twenty-four hours, viz., from 
1 to 24, instead of our division into two 
| twelves as at present. If the post-office and 
| railways would take this course, he thinks it 
would immediately become universal. There 
is certainly much to be said in favour of this 

lan. 
Rattway Compensation.—The sheriff's 
| jury decided a case in Glasgow last week, when 

a Mr. Dixon claimed of the Pollock and 
| Gov an Company 10,466/. 10s., for a crossing, 
|and the jury decided he was entitled to 
nothing ! 

RovuGu WorK I8 NO REASON FOR RUDE 
MANNERS, or a vulgar mind. Never did 
there traverse the globe a presence so pure, 
and a fascination so divine, as moved about 
in the person of ‘ the carpenter’s son.’ So 
gentle in his dignity—so awful in his meekness 
—so winsome in his lovingness—so dexterous 
in diffusing happiness — so delicate in healing 
inward hurts —so gracious in forestalling 
wishes! No rules of etiquette, no polish of 
society, can ever yield anew the same majestic 
suavity. Amid the daily drudgery, his soul 
was often swelling with its wondrous purpose ; 
and whilst shaping for the boors of Galilee 
their implements of husbandry, his spirit was 
communing with the sky. They are not little 
occupations, but little thoughts, and little 
notions, which make the little man; and the 
grandeur of mien, and the engaging manners 
which emerged from that Nazarene workshop, 
are a lesson to those who handle the hammer, 
the spade, or the shuttle —The Happy Home. 








TENDERS 

For the erection of shops and dwellings over, in the east 
and west galleries over present fish market, mr Kilpe, 
Market. Each party took out his own quantities: Mr. 
architect. 


ROGeTS.. cee cee cece crscersneres £4,200 
Burstall and Son .....-.-ee+se0es 3,898 
R. and E. Cobbett ......-0c0e0e 3,778 
Haward and Nixon ......... gesee 3 


ClEMENCE seecerserasescecseccess 3,995 


Eor a residence, ned &e., at H Bill, 
near anemia, Mr. R. M. Phipson, cant aoe 
ties supplied. 


If Caen Stone is used in 
lieu of Portland. 
£1,997 





Opened in the presence of the parties. 





“To CORRESPONDENTS. 

Received.—“ C. W. O.,” “ F. and G.,” “ Alpha."* 
“ Architect’s es (apply to the Secretary of cach 
Society), “ G. J. R.,” ‘ Improvement of Chro- 
nometers”’ (shall a pear), «Sir W. J..” “LL, in 
uniform or out of uniform, we are glad to see them, if the 
visit tends to promote good feeling between the nations), 
** Sir T. D.,”’ “T. H.”’ (on looking to the MS. we find was 
our correspondent’s own, and in our absence it passed un- 
corrected), ‘‘ J. B. R.,”* “* G. 8.,”? “* Constant Subscriber’’ 
(to destroy ants, as we have often mentioned, arsenic or 
cajeput oil hes been recommended), “ S. B.’”’ (we will look 
at any matter which may be submitted), “R. D. C.” 
(thanks), “J. K.,”? “ W. P.,” “ Kentish Farmer” (we 
have not time to oupely —. “W.S.”’ (we know 
nothing of the ti and —_ do 
not mention it), “KP, te ” (Bristol), “‘ E. J. E.,” 
*a. ty > W. A.” (the practice of taking per cada 
at both ends has been often condemned in our pages), 
** Subscriber of three years ’’ (will find a paper on Kaising 
the Luxor Obelisk in Paris, in Loudon’s Architectural Ma- 
gazine, vol. iv., p. 464), **T. H.,’’ “* A Subseriber from 
first’’ (we are not at present aware, but may perhaps learn), 
” Country Subscriber ’’ (we do not recommend), 
“M. F.T.,” “ O. ¥.”’ (name was stated short time since) : 
“$. W. B.” (drawin@ shall be left for him), “ F. M. B.’ 
(if our correspondent ad favoured us with arguments, we 
would have inserted them), ‘‘ Subscriber ’”’ (the 18th cen- 
tury ended when the year 1800 began. “ History of 
Ecclesiastical Architecture in England,” by George 
Ayliffe Poole, M.A., Viear of Welford (London, John 
Masters, 1848); ‘‘ Composition and Punctuation familiarly 
explained, &c.,”’ by Justin Brenan, sixth edition (London, 
Effingham W ilson, 1849); “‘ Proofs of the Authenticity of 
Portrait of Prince Charles. by Velasquez *’ (Snare, Reading, 
1848); ‘* Collectanea Antiqua,’’ Part XII., by Chas. RK, 
Smith, F.S.A.; “‘ Wonders of the Human Body,” by 
Delta (Renshaw). 

** Books, Prices, and Addresses.’”—We have not time to 
point out books or find addresses. 


Ersata.—lIn our article on Caen, p. 493, 2nd column, 
4th line, for looks read look ; and for diameter, in note at 
foot, read circumference. For Jacob Beil, p. 496, read 
James Bell. In article on Waves, p. 512, for “* weight of 
the atmosphere is 144 oz. upon the superficial inch,’’ read 
pounds 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
LASTER of PAI ARIS.—Plasterers and 


Others can be supplied with PLASTER of PARIS, of ex- 
cellent quality, delivered at Three Cranes Wharf, London, at 50s, 
per ton, casks included ; or by sending bags. can have them filled 
ana delivered at 438.—Orders addressed to W. B. WILKINSON, 
Manufacturer, Newcastle-on-Tyne, accompanied by a remi ttance 
or a reference, will meet prompt a at! ention, 

TO THE BUILDING PUBLIC. 
4 % N f . 
fIRST-RATE ORNAMENTS in 

PORTLAND, ROMAN and other CEMENTS, and F LAS- 
TER of PARIS, at reasonable prices, consisting of Vases, Bailus 
ters, C spiel. rforated Panellings, Cantilevers, Brackets, Tru 
Wreaths, Sero Masques, H *, Figures, Friezes, Gothic an 
other Chimney- Shafts, Soffits, Bed-a ionlda. Pateras, &c., &e., #inch 
a Flowers fixed complete, ie each, smaller in pro: ortion 

assortment of Shop-front Trusses always ready for fixing. 
jOuN HERBERT and SUN, Modellers, &., 42, Parker- street 
Drury-lane. 








BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. __ 
ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 
during Repaira. SCAFFOLD CORD and every description 
of ROPE used by Builders upon the lowert terma arquees and 
temporary awnings on sale or hire. Orders a post receive the most 
rompt attention WILLIAM PIGGOTT, 115, Fore Street, City, 
anufacturer, by Appointment, to Her Majesty's H« mourable 
Board of Ordnance. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
HUBB’S WROUGHT-IRON and FIRE- 
PROOF DOORS pea FRAMES, a strong Rooma A 
e stock of the above, of all sizes, made in the best manger, and 
urditierent strengths, Atted with CHU BBS PATENT DETECTUK 
LOCKS, throwing from two to tw bolts, constantly on sale, at 
very moderate prices. FIRE- PRO! SAFES of ev he size, and 
Patent Detector Locks and Latches for Pf aa CHUBB 
and SON, sole Manufacturers, 57, St. Paal’s Churchyard, Lando ae 


ROTECTION FROM FIRE. — The 
PATENT FIRE- ah a Pt wo and CEILINGS 
invented by Dr. Fox are app te buildings of every descrip- 
tion, and effectually prevent the ae of fire, They at the same 
time afford complete security rot and from the anney- 
ance of vermin insects ; and Sonee far more durable than 
ordinary floors they are not at all more costly.—The Flooring may 
seen and further information obtained on application to the 
p etors, Mesa. FUX and BARKETT, Leicester-chambers, 
pasado icester-square. 














1 Architects’, Engineers’, Builders’, q 
1 Bf architect 2 Artists’ Winter DRAWING CLASSES. for the 
Engineering. &e. ; with the ne procont 





Civil 
ve EX. P Conducted. > CHMISTOPILER 
i of ev BSTUPHE 
pelea C.B., and author of the “ ~ ‘Engineer » nd Archi- 
tect’s Manual,” * Archi * contributor to the 


new edition nogen Bogeaes ine,” * Weale’s Car 
ooniay.? and — a a ag Pasaivais pn, Helborn, where 
terms may be 
aSGReAB TO ARCHITECTS ANT BUILDERS. 
ESSRS. T. and C. CLARK and Co., 
beer Fp of Wolverhampton, respectfully to cail 
the attention of Architects and Builders to rPATENT BRASS 
JOINT BUTT. pn (either fast, loose joint, or skew!. The 
above (which are oe mr es oo every purpose of a 
at vone fourth cmt 
Steams. T. and C. C. and Co, warrant every hinge to stand any 








is * be had wholesale of all merchants and factors, or at the 
works ; wad setall af all thepemusipel Ironmongers in the kingdom 
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EDUCED PRICES.—WILLIAM 
OLEAVE, of Wilton- Pimlico Basin, begs to naint 
Builders and the Trade that he has now on hand, at ok —_ 
yn (the first of its kind ever established), large 
d Well-seasoned OAK AND DEAL. PR 
PRED et OORING BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING of 
l sorts, from 4 —_ ~ 14 inch ae. Lag = a Re"s width 
7 thickness, an ——_ y Reduced P Timber, 
Desks, Oak Pranks, Scan! Sash Sills, Moulding prepared by 
achinery. 
ABD at Ww. lathe Bes Phoering Manufactory and Timber 
ilten-road, Pimlico Basin, late C. MOORE and SON. 








Payne, : 2s. Od. PER SQUARE YARD, 


Foot-walks, Mait-houses, Corn Stores, Floo 
Warehouses, pone eve Coreen of Pavenean, laid se at rthe 
above low re ce, andt iWin OHN PIL- 
KINGTON, POLONCEAU'S ITUMEN PAVEMENT OFFIC 
5, WHARF-ROA D, CITY. z Country ts an 
Railway Baginests and Saacee supplied with the best bitumen 
for covering ridges and arches. 


NSTONE STONE WHARF, 
8ST. AvPate. a aerereh Lhas the honour to inform 
hitect, rs that bh made arrangements for the 











REDUCTION in the PRICE of FLOOR 

BOARDS.-ALFRED ROSLING bere to inform the Trade 
and Consumers generally, that he has REDUCED the PRICE, and 
keeps congpenty in Gow § a large and ver. yo assortment of 
Prepared Fl yards and Matched Boarding, laned to a paraile! 
breadth and thickn and fit for immediate use; also a variety 
of eg ig wey ouldings, which are finished with great ac- 
curacy and attention to quality of bag er ga —BSouth wark 
Bridge Wharf, =, monks: le, and Old Barge Wharf, Upper Ground- 


street, Blackfriars. 
> yar J 
[HE LOWEST PRICES for CASH.— 
AMS (late 8. BASE. MAHOGANY aad TIMBER 
MERCHANT. Bermondse w Road. near the Bri cklayers’ Arms. 
SEASONED FLOOR ao MATCH BOARDING vIT FOR 
IMMEDIATE USE, and MOULDINGS prepared by machinery, 
Cut Deals and Scantling of every Gimension, Mahogany, on 
Rosew Wainscot, Elm, Beech, Oak, &c., in planks, 
veneers, and logs ; Pantile, os. a Fir Laths; Wheelwrights 
Goods. All sawn and powenee gooda delivered free of expense (ex- 
oops Suber. Sawing charged at mill prices. Very extensive Drying 
eds. 








PLANING 
MACHINE. 


MUIRS 
PATENT 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET. PIMLICO. 
IMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 
and BATTENS, &€., Sawn on the most geproved principle. 
Boards, &., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, by Muir’s Patent 
Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages of navigation and 


water-carriage, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
pene fetched from the docks and carted home free of 
charge. 


Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, “illingham-street, Pimlico. 
LN. B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing 








Wan "s of 
OOD THOROUGHLY SEASONED 
DAYS instead of YEARS, by DAVISON and 
SYMINGTON'S PATENTED PROCESS, at the Patent Desic- 
cating Company's Establishment (for Seasoning, Sawing, and 
Planing Wood), at the Grand Surrey Mills, immediately adjoining 
the Commercial and East Country Docks, Rotherhithe. The new 
process ensures the entire removal of moisture, hardens the gums, 
prevents further shrinkage, and strengthens the fibre.—For scale of 
prices, or license to work the patent, 
address, post-paid, or apply to ANGUS JENNINGS, Secretar 
> Patent Desiccatir Company’ 3 Offices are REMOVED From 
28, New Broad-street to No. 41, GRACECHURCH-STRERT, CITY. 
The Company’s Agents are— M. LANE, Irwell- oe lings, 
Manchester (late of Stockp: ort); Messrs. RANDOLPH, ELLIOT, 
and Co., Glasgow ; Messrs. CLIFFORD and BROWN, Hull. 


r[MBER- PRESERVING 








AYNE’S PATENTS for the PRESERVATION of 
TIMBER AGAINST DRY ROT, FIRE, RAVAGES of 
WORMS, &c.)\—The above Company are ready to enter into 


arrangements for the P re paration of Timber at any of their under- 
mentioned stations, viz. 
Whitehall Wharf, Ww est- 
minster, 
Fleetwood on-Wyre, 
Wisbech, 


Lynn, 
Staines, 
Guildford, 
Southampton, 


Gateshead, Hartlepool, 
Barnstaple, Darlington ; 
Leicester, 


and they will erect the necessary apparatus wherever there is a 
considerable quantity of timber to be prepared.—Further pea 
culars, with prices, may be obtained at the London Works, White- 
hall Ww harf, Cannon-row, Westminster 


"CAST-IRON PIPES, IRON WORK FOR OVENS, &. 


RAIN PIPES, &c.—F. A. TIDDEMAN, 


Purfleet Wharf, Earl-street, City, near Blac eg 
keeps a large stock of Rain Pipes, Heads, Shoes, Elbows, &c., 
round and ©. G, Gutters, Socket Pipes for Water or Gas, Flanch 
Pipes, Sash Weights, and other Castmes; Iron Work for Baker's 
Ovens of every description, fitted ge to be had in sets or in 
parts —Prices equal to all competition. Contracts taken to any 
e} xtent. 





“ARCHITECTURAL ENRICHMENTS. 


IELEFELD’S IMPROVED PAPIER. 


MACHE, which has been almost universally adopted for ar- | 


chitectural decoration, has been Dt re by her Majesty, by the 
Honourable Commissioners of 

the ae, and gentry, and by the most eminent architects of the 
day. has been used at the royal palaces, at the present House of 
5 st Dublin Castle, at Drayton Manor, the new Conservative 
Club House, Grocers’ Hall, &., also at the British Museum and 
Pantheon Bazaar, where it has been extensively used for some 
years, and an inspection will sufficiently establish its superiority 
over every other kind of composition, both for beauty and dura 
bilisy. PR is repared for the decoration of ceilings, panelling of 
walis, & volume of enrichments, containing more than 1,006 
designs of the papier miché ornaments, with a tarifl, price £L— 
Works. 15. Wellington Street North. Strand 


ARLISLE MAR 


above Works have been established nearly Twenty Y ears, and 
have lately been fitted up in a superioy manner, with all the latest 
improvements for working and be cope Marble by machinery. 
Architects and Builders requiring large orders executed will find a 
great saving, both in cost and time, by intrusting their orders to 
this establishment. yy workmen sent to any part of the 
kingdom, to fix work at a Fousomable rate, : 
THOMAS and JA MES N YELS ON, Proprietors. 


SAMUEL CU} 
PIMLICO MARBLE ond STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
Wharf, Pimlico, begs to inform Architects and the Public that 
MASONS’ WORK, 











at a redu cost, on a system that combines economy with the 
reguited accuracy and truthfulness. 
‘ONTS from 52. upwards. 
MON TURES and TOMBS in great variety of design. 
The aried Assortment of ORNAMENTAL, PLAIN, and 
ENCAU etre TILES, in Town, on view. 
pone box Chimney-pieces, from ... 
n-Marble es 
RESTORATIONS Estimated for (in which 
had considerable practice). Dairies fitted up, &. &. 
Goods Landed, Housed, and Delivered. 


PPPERRA- -COTTA, or VITRIFIED STONE 


WORKS, Ki Edward. street, Westminster-road, London. 

pat dt, BLANCHARD, from late Coade's Original Works, 
vedere-road, La 

Petioete and Builders, 

facture of that inyaluable material, which has been successfully 

by our Architects and others, in the adornment of 

our noblest buildings, nearly 100 years has proved the imperishable 

nature of the material, the specimens of those times now exhibiting 


# their primitive Saves. 

Groups, pitals, panelling, pinnacles, fini 
terminals, ae and other dione shafts, "wlleteadine. = 
tains, fonts, tazzas, vases, coats of arms, devises, and every de- 
ces 


- 1s 
. 408. 
ich 8, ©, has 
















scription of architectural ornament, at pri 
pt a aaaidean prices in many instan: 


mens Ge material to be coen ot th Offi: s'= 
pabder,” % York-etreet, Covent Covent Garden, and at the Works sad 











or any further information, | 


; direct from the quarries. 
| Aubigny 


COMPANY.— | 


| will be sent on a 


| has shown them in their true light, Mr. 
pended a fortune in perfecting and introducing his enamelled slate 
| articles (which articles have won for him the 


alf | requested to observe 


rd of Works, by the highest of | 


| much lower rate than any other house 


| it may be required. 
| epee being of the most powerful description, will enable them 


YDY, Mason and Builder, | 


in all its branches, is executed on the most | 
orem le terms, in such manner as must meet the views of his | 


‘atron: i 
Gt YTHIC WINDOWS and the more elaborate Works produced 


| for the pu 
| ond its its neighbourhood, they have opened a 





Ar and Bui 

SUPPLY of the ANSTONE STONE for all building pu , and 
which can vii be seen at the above wharf by application to Mr. 
W. G. WARDLE, of hag {every necessary Lidreeation can be 
obtained. — ~August 30, 18 


Touys 7 

A NSTON STONE, used for Building the 
: New Houses of Parliament.—-W. WRIGHT and Co. beg to 
inform Architects, Engineers, Builders, and others, the Anston 
Stone can be supplied in any quantity on the shortest notice. This 
valuable stone, so celebrated for its durability, colour, and texture, 
is well known, having been selected in preference to all others, by 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, for building the New 
Houses of Parliament. It is very superior for Monuments, Tombs, 


¢. &c. 

W. WRIGHT and Co. deem it important to state the Anston 
Stone offered b 7 them is from the same bed as that from which the 
New Houses of Parliament are being constructed, a hedge alone 
being the division of the properties of the Duke of Leeds and W. 
Wright and Co. 

Facilities are at hand for forwarding it to all of the 
Kingdom.— ee Bcgtion to be made to W. WRIGHT and Co., 
ear 5 heffield, Yorkshire. 


al 
AEN STONE. —Orig inal Sufferance Depét, 
Norway Wharf, Greenwich, ee TUCKWELL, Caen Stone 
Quarry Proprietor and Importer, begs to invite the attention of 
rchitects. Surveyors, Builders, and others to the Stock of CAEN 
STONE on his Wharf; he is prepared by constant arrivals to 
execute orders to any extent on the most advantageous terms. — 
Aw made to any port direct from his quarries at Caen. 
N.B. Orders received at the Wharf, as above; algo at the Offices 
of Mr. R. A. WITI IALL, Surveyor, 80, Cheapside, where further 
nformation and samples may be obtained. 


> 7 ys Tr . 
AEN STONE, from the first Quarries of 
Allemagne. Depét at the Whitby and Scotch Wharf, 14, 
Fore-street, Limehouse 
P. FOUCARD, quai des Abattoirs Caen (propriétaire des 
Carriéres A Allemagne), begs leave to inform Builders, Architects, 
and others, that he has, on the above-mentioned wharf, 50,000 feet 
best stone ready to meet the demands of purchasers. —Con- 
tracts taken for any quantities. 
Orders received by Mr. BASCHET, at 39, Stoney-street, Borough 
Market,—C: argoes shipped to order, from Caen, to any port. 


QNAEN and AUBIGNY STONE— 


LUARD, BEEDHAM, and Co., Proprietors of extensive 
Quarries of best Caen Stone at Allemagne, and Aubigny Quarries, 
near Falaise, Normandy, beg respectfully to invite attention of 
Archwologists, Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, Builders, and 
others to the above. 
notice. Aubigny Stone, from its fineness of grain, hardness of 
texture, beauty of colour, freedom from vents, shell, and great 
durability, ranks amongst the first for building and engineering 
purposes, hall paving, staircases, sculpture, tombs, cemetery works, 
and general masonry. 1. B. and Co, have for many years supplied 
large quantities to various parts of the continent for public works, 
light-houses, &c., under the patronage of the Royal Engineers 
Orders executed to all parts of the United Kingdom with despatch 
A large stock of seasoned Caen and 
Stone always on hand, at Caen Sufferance Wharf, 
Rotherhithe, where samples and information may be obtained.— 
Office, 18, South wark-s¢ juare, South wark-bridge- road, Southwark. 







































“TIRLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE | 


Belvedere-road, Lambeth.—A reduced list my i 


iN WORKS, 
prices of the bests WELCH SLATE SLABS, p! aned both 

lication (post paid) being made, and inclo: ng 
he prices are under those advertised for inferior 





postage stamp. 


; siates. 


ES 





. . ‘ at Py ‘ wh 7 
AMELLED SLATE.— CAUTION !— 
Some discarded workmen of Mr. Magnus’s, 
his invention of marbling slate, and palmed upon the public trashy 
imitations, which unfortunately are frequeutly confounded with 
MAGNUS'S ENAMELLED SLATE, until a few months’ wear 
MAGNUS, who has ex- 


patronage of the 
highest personages in the realm, the approbation and support of 
the first architects, and the medal of the Royal Society of Arts), 


| 

| deems it incumbent upon him for his own protection, and that of | 
the public, and for the just fame of his invention, to caution the | 

| inexperienced against these imitations. 


The public are, therefore, 
that the address is MAGNUS, P IMLICO 
SLATE WORKS, and in future all articles of his mz anufacture will 
be so marked. 

Patronised by her Majesty, Prince Albert, the Duke of Welling- 


i ton, the Duchess of Sutherland, the Duchess of Grafton, the Mar- 
| = of Westminster, the Marquis of Londonderry, the Earl of 


Yenbigh, the Earl of Dartmouth, the Earl of Bandon, the Ear! of 
Waldgrave, the Countess Wilton, Viscount Combermere, Lord 
Robert Grosvenoy, the Bishop of London, the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, the Hon/( iol. Douglass Pennant, Mr. Assheton Smith, Col. 
Challoner, Sir J. Easthope, Sir Francis Lawley, Sir Ralph Howard, 
the Hon. Capt. Duncombe, Sir W. Gordon, the Hon. C. Shaw 
Lefevre, and numerous others ofthe nobility and gentry of this and 
other countries ; by the most eminent architects and surveyors, the 
engineers and directors of the principal lines of railway, the Board 
of Public Works, and by the public generally. 


> S 

LATE SLABS.—Mr. MAGNUS having 
canines in Wales capable of sawing and planing some 
thousands of tons annually, is enabled to supply the public at a 
not possessing the same 
facilities. Parties ordering large quantities will be allowed a con- 
siderable discount off the recently reduced price list.— Address, 

MAGNUS, Pimlico Slate Works. 


LAB SLATE.—Architects and builders are 
respectfully informed by the proprietors of the Llangollen 
Quarries, that they are now prepared to supply SLAB SLATE, of 
any sizes,and in any quantities without delay. They have opened 
out their quarries upon a large scale, and erected one of the largest 
millsin Wales forthe conversion of slate into any purposes for which 
Their machinery for sawing, planing, and 








» supply slab slate in all forms, at moderate rates. The pavement 
ofthe platform at the new Chester Railway station, is from their 
quarries, and they have just constructed new staircases to the boxes 
and pit, at the Adelphi Theatre. Phe stock can be inspected at 
their wharf in London 

cITY SA W-MILLS, Wenlock Basin, Regent’s-canal, City-road. 





NEW AND DURABLE PAVING FOR FOOTWAYS 
HE proprietors of the Llangollen Blue 


Flag Stone Quarry, invite the attention of paving Commis- 
sioners, areeee, and Surveyors, toa NEW KIND OF SLATE, 
street footways, and to supply which, in London 
epot at the pubtetmed 
quarry whence this slate is wrought, has only been 


i pane extensively within the last two years, by the present pro- 


prietors, who have secured the exclusive right of raising and 
vending it, from the various landowners, throu: h whose properties 
the vein extends. This slate has been worked for nearly a century 
for the uses of the locality, “and inthis manner abundant proofs of 
its great durability have accumulated. The stratification of 
it permits it to be wrought without blasting, and with a natural 


| surface, or self-face, that renders unnecessary all further opera 
| tions, excepts 

to inform the Nobility, Gentry, | ch | 
that he has re-established the manu- | 


waring. The proprietors are thus enabled to sell it 
at a price which hitherto has been impossible from the geginery 
roofing slate quarries. here are no metallic spots, or nodules, in 
this stone, so that it wears equally all over the surface. From the 
y experiments which have been made, it is well known that 


many 
Sinch slate is about equal to 6-inch York stone, and the proprietors 
are prepared to supply the 2inch thick slabs, self-faced and 


squared. at the same price as 3-inch York stone. If, therefore, the 
durability of 3inch York, in leading thoroughfares, be about 
twenty years, it is presumable that this Liangollen Stone will last 
at least twice as long, or forty 7 without betng removed 
Specimens have been laid down in front of Messrs. Oslers and 
ae = | Warehouse, No. hase Oxford-street ; and also in Great 


St. St. Giles’ 
CITY SAW MILLS, Weulock-besin, Regent’s-canal, City-road. { 





Caen Stone is too well known to need special | 





having pirated | 
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HEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS. —I beg 
to inform my friends and the pabite, thet i porary =. 
ja wae anew ayy: NE, ber tnty B. to the ey or with which [ 
execute am ‘ 
ably. The peiows are now from ONE BeiiLLiNG. Xa bil FO FOOT sae. 
borders from SIXPENCE P 
tit of the cheapest patterns ain i ets Baal 
pein nted work on the most m ae CHARLES naan 
1, King-street, Baker-street, Portman-square.—Cash only. 


INDOW GLASS.—JAMES PHILLIPS 








and Co. to inform the trade and consumers they have a 
large STOCK of SHEET GLASS of superior quality on hand, 
by - ch they will satel in cases containing 200 feet, of sizes about 


on 30, at 428. r case—delivered free in any part of London. 
rf 


jress, 116, Bishopepate. street Without. 


* and W. H. JACKSON beg to call the 


attention of Builders and the trade to the reduced prices 
of their PATENT P LATE GLASS, —— from its cheapness, is 





now superseding crown “in all etable ooh eae 
BRITISH and ROUGH PL ATE, CROWN, SHEET INED, 
and ORNAMENTAL GLASS, supplied of the best Ebi Snr an 


and at the pong terms. List of prices, estimates, and every in- 
formation ean be had on application at their warehouse, 315, 
Ox street. 











HE UNION PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


beg to call the attention of architects, surveyors, builders, 
large consumers, and the trade generally, to the quality, colour, 
and substance of their highly-finished glass, and as the discounts 
vary according to size, they prefer giving a special estimate for each 
quantity required. To encourage the use of Plate Glass for glazi 
purposes, the price is considerably reduced, which will, for its 
durability and appearance, insure the preference to any other 
escri 
ROUGH PLATE GLASS b saaptiad for skylights, warehouses, 
workshops, and seetine. 3-8ths, $, 3, and 1 inch jong 
London Warehouse, 99, Hatton-garden, Holborr 
H. € 7HRISTIE, Agent. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 


TT iv 
DWARDS, PELL, and CARTISSER ree 
to call attention to their PATENT ORNAMENTA 
GLASS, which for originality and beauty of design is not to 
surpassed. This glass possesses Very great advantages, viz., that it 14 
the same appearance on both sides, is cleaned with the same ease 
as common window glass, and will retain its colour, which ordi- 
nary ground and mossed glass will not. It is admirably adapted 
for skylights, picture galleries, interior decorations, staircase win- 
dows, &. It softens without obstracting the light, and has an 
equally good effect by lamp-light as by day. The process may be 
appnee to any glass from 13 oz. to 32 oz. to the foot. A few days is 
I the time required for the execution of extensive orders. —Speci- 
mens may be seen, and orders received at the Works, No. 21, Onstle- 
street, Soathwese: bridge-road. 
_B. A liberal discount to the trade. 


La al ¥ 
wOHO PLATE GLASS COMPANY, 
Ls CROWN ‘ SHE ET, PATENT PL are and ORN AMENTAL 
GLASS MANUFACTURERS.—ALFRED GOSLETT begs to call 
the attention of Builders and the Trade to the following quota- 
tions : 











Thirds Crown, per crate 18 eaties « savcenseceeves £3 26 

fourts 1S ys ” ” ovccvevecoce 2 710 
” » ” e ie & 

CC ee eee eee ae ‘ 118 0 
Horticultural, 13° o7 sheet, per crate, 24d. per foot. 
Fourths, ditto ditto 2d. ” 
Horticultural, 16 0z. ditto, ditto 2)d. ” 

Fourths, ditto ditto 3d. pe 

Horticultural, 21 oz. ditto, ditto 4d s 

Fourths, ditto ditto 5d. ” 

Ditto, 26 oz. ditto, ditto 64d. ” 

Ditto, 8202. ditto, ditto 8d. 8 
Ornamental Glass of very superior patterns, oom is. 2d. per super. 
foot, cut to order; or Is. in stock sizes. .° arate tariff for 
Patent Plate at the lately reduced prices, ‘ill te forwarded upon 


application. 

late Glass, for glazing purposes, at very reduced prices. 
Plate 4. #, 4, and 2 inch thick. 
Ww INDOW GLASS. — THOMAS 

MILLINGTON solicits an inspection of the different 

stock, the qualities of which will 
87, Bishopsgate street, Without. 
dimensions delivered 


Rough 





GLASSES he has now in 
found to be very superior.— 

NEW TARIFF.—-Sheet in various large 
free in London 


Common in 100 feet cases 208. Od. 

do, 200 do. 38s, Od. 
Thirds 20 = do. 42s, 6d. 
Seconds 20 = hes. 8d. 





est (very superior) do 10 od, 
ROU GH PLATE for WINDOWS, SKYLIGHTS, and FLOORS, 
in sizes not exc ens 5 feet superficial. 
PA ENT ROUGH PLATE TILES. 


tinch.. i od. | 4 inch.. .. Om 11d. 
i inch.. -. Is. 2d. | inch.. Is. 3d. 
+ inch :. 6d. | inch . 1s. 7d. 
i oe . Seeeeves 2s, Od. | inch.. . 2s. Od. 





38. Od. 
Gi Ass “DOMES for SKYIL IGHTS, from 15 to 50 
diameter. These are well worth notice. 
’ C Crown per crate 18 tables 





¢ é do. do. 
Fourths do. do. 
Thirds do. yk +! ee aeGladess 
Large Crown Squares in 100 feet boxes ...... 
& by 6 kt 2 Pea YY bi 0. 


Very superior Plate for Pictures and Windows, averaging 26o0z., 
from 1s. 64. per foot upwards. 


CHas. WM. WATERLOW, 
aa 





MANUFACTURER 

of Sashes and Frames, and Joiner 
to the Trade, 121, Bunhill-row, 
Finsbury - square. —Well-seasoned 
materials, superior workmanship, 
lowest prices. —Upwards of 400 
DOORS, and a lange variety of 
Sashes and Prames,always on sale. 
Glazed goods seourely packed for 
the country. Steam-struck Mould- 
ings in any quantity.—N.B. This 
Establishment is worth the notice 
of all engaged in building. 




















| 
ner 


DOORS, &e, 








SHOP FRONTS, SASHES AND FRAMES, 
MADE FOR THE TRADE, 


JOHNSON and PASK, 
1, Amwell-street, Clerkenwell, 
near the New Hiver Head, 
Beg to inform the Trade, and 
the Building Public in general, 
| that they continue to mannfac- 
| ture Sashes and Frames, Shop 
} Fronts, Doors, and a!! other 
kinds of Joiners’ work, on the 

lowest possible scale of prices. 
All kinds of Wainscot and Ma- 
hogany work done in the ray 
best manner ; French polished, 
and carefully pant for the 
country.—A full list of prices 
forwarded by return of post, to any part of the country. 


MESSRS. WOOD & Co., DECORATIVE 
ARTISTS, SIGN and GLASS WRITERS, GRAINERS, 
HOUSE PAINTERS, and GENERAL CONTRACTORS for 
BESATES Os SS York-road, Lambeth ; and 28, Cross-street, 
Blackfriars-road. 


> Ls hl > ‘ary 

NDER BRITISH and FOREIGN 

LETTERS PATENT.—Capitalists are invited to inspect 

the secure and profitable investment in HUTCHISON and Co.'s 

INDURATED and IMPERVIOUS STONE, CHALK, SAND, 

PLASTER, WOUD, and CARTON-ROOP SHEBTING WORKS. 

Paving in diamond courses, supplied at Calverly Quarry, Tun- 

bridge Wells, at 6d. per foot super, pects com compact and imper- 
Other orders executed. A 























vious. aladrérie, near Caen, 
France. Chief offices, East Temple-chambers, 2, W hitefriare- 

street, London, where imens and particulars may be seen. 
Licenses granted also for Hutchison’s ¢ saw frames. 














